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THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


(Including MOVING PICTURE AGE) 


Editorial Section 


VoL. II SEPTEMBER, 1923 No. 7 


The New Department of the N. E. A. 


OMETHING very important happened last July, on Friday the sixth, at Oak- 
S land. The National Educatien Association formally established a Department 

of Visual Instruction within itself. The mere announcement of this action 
will have a great influence on both the immediate and the ultimate future of 
the visual movement 

Some thousands of earnest educators, to be sure, have been working along 
these lines for years, but against fearful odds. The wise action of the N. E. A. 
will give a strong additional impulse and incentive to their work. In the minds 
of many other thousands, visual education will now cease to be a “fad”—as they 
were afraid it might be—because the fiat of the great Association has been set 
upon it. The visual movement now has its credentials, with the official visé upon 


them. With such credentials it will travel fast and far. 


Slides and Stereopticon 


TER long delay, which we have done our best to shorten, we are at 


last in a position to give adequate emphasis in our pages to the Slide— 

in our firm opinion the most effective single instrument of visual in- . 
struction today, and likely to remain so through all the tomorrows. The 
growing use of film for educational purposes, far from usurping the field, will 


but emphasize and extend the teaching possibilities of the still picture on the 


screen. There are few subjects in which the slide is not of great value; there 
are many in which the film is all but useless by the very nature of the matter 
to be presented. 

First, the regular monthly department, Lantern and Slide, has been 
established under the editorship of an expert in still-picture projection who 
has also long and intimate experience in the educational field. Beside editor- 
ial matter in each issue as occasion arises, Dr. Cummings is ready to serve 
our readers in all possible ways, by information, suggestion and advice on 
all questions whether highly technical or very elementary in this field. (Ad 
dress Dr. Cummings personally, in care of the magazine.) 

Second, we now have in hand many authoritative articles, and arrange- 
ments completed for many more, to be published successively in forthcoming 
numbers. These are calculated to give our readers the best in theory, 
opinion and experience to be had upon the stereopticon and slide. (Two 
articles on the subject appear in this issue.) Further, we invite short articles 
or mere notes on the use of slides from the many workers whose achieve- 
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ments in this line are as yet “modest,” but nevertheless extremely valuable 
to the host of other workers who are taking their first steps in the new field. 

Third, we shall offer through the year a series of detailed accounts of the 
activities of highly developed slide libraries in various centers of the United 
States, with full illustrations. We take great pleasure in announcing as the 
first of these a series of four articles by A. W. Abrams, Chief of Visual 
Instruction in the University of the State of New York, which will give a 
complete and definitive account of the workings of the famous slide library 
at Albany with its state-wide service to schools. These articles will include 
much pertinent discussion of the educational questions involved, drawn from 
the rich experience of the writer in the visual field. The titles of the articles 
will be: (1) Negatives: Standards for Selection, Titling, Accessioning, 
Filing. (2) Test Slides and Color Guides, Mats, Standards, Filing. (3) Or- 
ganization: Classification, Labels, Printed Lists with Notes. (4) Loans: 
Periods, Types of Uses, Direct Service, Packing, Shipping. 


The Misfortune of the Movies 


HE “Movies” are their own worst enemies—using “movies” generi- 

cally, of course, to include not only productions but producers. It is 

a fact easily demonstrable, had we space enough to hold the evidence. 
Speaking always in averages, moviedom hurts its cause at every turn; from 
scenario to release the pictures suffer from pompous ignorance and, worse 
still, unconscious lack of taste. Then follow sordid salesmanship, outrageous 
publicity, ridiculous displays in theatre lobbies, tawdry “presentation” stuff 
and all punctuated with unspeakable English. Little wonder that the 
intelligent public comprises so small a fraction of the “twenty millions a day” 
in the theatres. We shall touch on all these things more and more, as time 
goes on and space permits, but always—be it remembered—from the stand- 
point that it is not the motion picture that is wrong. The motion picture 








has been wronged. 

Merely to divert a thing from its highest possibilities means no in- 
herent degradation for the thing itself. Steel, for example, is the very core 
of our economic civilization—binding the world together by transportation, 
housing it in mighty buildings, manufacturing its every commodity—yet 
steel also equips the thief and the assassin. The poppy is no less beautiful 
an adornment of the earth because it can be made to drug humans into 
sodden wrecks. Music is still the highest and most spiritual of the arts, 
even though it be twisted into jazz to enhance the appeal of the brothel. 
All things have their double potentiality. 

The motion picture was unfortunate merely in having to fulfill its lower 
destiny first. The movie was a foundling in the beginning, and was left on 
the wrong doorstep, after failing of acceptance on better doorsteps. The 
parents who finally took it did not recognize the infant as a little brother 
to the arts, were little concerned over the best methods of up-bringing, had no 
conscience regarding child-labor laws. They intended that the foundling 
should pay for his keep as soon as possible and at maximum rates. Only a 
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stalwart infant could have survived such handling by such hands. The mo- 
tion picture has survived, has grown enormously in headlong, haphazard 
fashion. Naturally it is an ungainly child, fearfully ignorant, and, shall we 
say, with a rather muddy complexion. But it is big and strong, final proof 
of inherent vigor and vitality that could not be killed even by the most law- 
less treatment ever accorded an infant in the history of industries. 

The whole world wants movies—which is exactly why the child has 
lived and grown in spite of everything. The whole world will have its 
movies, every part of the world, and it will have the kind of movies that it 
likes. If the movies have won so far merely indifference, contempt, scorn, or 
violent antagonism from the intelligent millions of the country, they have 
only themselves to thank. Certainly it is no fault of the motion picture itself. 
It is already generally recognized, and sooner or later will be universally 
recognized, as the supreme invention of man since Printing. It has lived 
through its babyhood, and will see a greater and better youth, because it is 
stronger than the men who are supposed to be its “masters.” They may 
have their way with it for a time, as the Lilliputians had with Gulliver, but 
then it will rise in might and show the pygmies how little they really are. 

When our motion pictures are made by men equal to the men who make 
our printed books, the Motion Picture will take its rank beside Printing— 


where it belongs. 


A Single Illustration. Movie Publicity vs. Facts 
TISSUE of absurd exaggerations—or of plain misrepresentatiqns and 
falsehoods—is poor foundation material for a permanent and solid 
superstructure of public approval. It takes no great intelligence to 

grasp this elemental truth, yet the minds that shape the publicity of the 
movies seem still unconscious of it. Witness the following. 

Moviedom has kept up for years its patter about “giving the public what 
it wants”——“pictures must please the public in order to pay”—‘pictures 
must pay or we cannot make them’”—‘“we would rather make good pictures, 
but they will not pay because the public does not want them’—etc., etc., ad 
nauseam. Now compare the facts with the patter. 

The National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. 
through its Better Film Committee, puts out each month its list of approved 
films as they appear in the theatres. This list probably represents the mast 
severely critical selection by a recognized national body of authority to be 
found anywhere. For this Committee applies rigidly the standard of what 
is suitable for children under twelve and for those of High School age. This 
is a more stringent code than is proposed or practiced by any board of 
Censorship. 

From Hollywood (August 19th) comes the following report on current 
productions. We are glad to quote it entire for it makes so perfectly clear 
moviedom’s allegiance to the single standard (dollars and cents) : 


“The critic who counts the cash—the man in the box-office who 
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knows in dollars and cents what films the movie fans want, and the ones 
they don’t—has some interesting comments to offer on current produc 
tions this month. From a compilation based on trade journal returns, 
the ten best movie sellers, and the ten worst, are shown. These esti- 
mates are made by exhibitors in all parts of the country and represent 
solely the box-office appeal of current motion picture productions. 
“The ten best are: “The ten worst are: 
Enemies of Women, \re You a Failure? 
Safety Last, The Lights of New York, | a 
Robin Hood, The Footlight Ranger, 
Within the Law, Refuge, 
The Bright Shawl, Stormswept, di 
Dr. Jack, \bove the Law, 
When Knighthood Was in Flower, Backbone, p’ 
Penrod and Sam, \ Dangerous Adventure, at 
Down to the Sea in Ships, The Jilt, ca 
Tess of the Storm Country.” The Leopardess.” st 
Of the “ten best,” the Committee approved seven; of the “ten worst,” V 
the Committee approved none. All of which interests us greatly and sug- ti 
gests many questions, among which are: el 
“How much more money would the movie folk have made if they had tT 
sought to meet the Committee’s standards instead of their own?” p 
“Why will more pictures like the second group be produced during the 
coming year than like the first group ”” le 
“Why will movie publicity keep right on saying that good pictures won't . 
pay?” V 
“Why will not movie producers take the chance to make better pictures P 
and more money?” ' 
“When will it dawn on the movie masters that there are thousands of f 
men and women outside of moviedom whose judgment is better than their I 
own?” : 
“When will those in power over the movie world begin to replace the t 
supposed ‘experts’ responsible for present pictures, both bad and unprofitable, | 
with men less ‘expert’ and more intelligent?” 
Perhaps our readers will be inclined to answer these questions. Without 
attempting an answer ourselves we are moved merely to remark that when | 
stupidity attains certain heights it becomes almost magnificent. | 
Our Friends and Critics | 
HERE are two sides to every activity, two elements indispensable to exist- 
ence and progress—production and consumption. Either dies without the 
other. This holds, of course, for the visual movement. 
THE EpucaATIONAL SCREEN stands squarely between the producers and the 
educational field. The producers sometimes incline to consider us a trifle too partial 
to the educational field—the schools occasionally suspect us of being a trifle too 
friendly with the commercial fie!d. 
This is exactly as it should be. Were it otherwise we should fear we were 
not maintaining accurately our middle ground, upon which our own success and 
our best service to both fields absolutely depend. 
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Suggestions for a National Exchange 
for Lanternslides® 


Dr. CAR Los E. 


Buffalo Society 


HE following suggestions are offered 
in the line of a contribution directed 
toward the definite meeting of a con 
dition which, in the opinion of the writer, 
presents the greatest obstacle to the general 
and universal use of lantern slides in edu 
cation. Our trouble 


may be very briefly 


summarized as a lack of suitable material 
We may neglect at this time all considera 
tions of type of subject or method of pres- 
entation and accept as our theme the state- 
ment that good work is impossible without 
proper tools. 

In the beginning, the building up of a 
lantern slide library does not offer very 
Up to say 20,000 slides 
we may depend on the commercial houses 


serious difficulties. 


and similar sources, but as we begin to 
bring our lists into systematic shape, we 
find a vast field which either is not covered 
by the dealers or requires hours of careful 
search to locate such subjects as we wish 
to present Commercial prices must also 


be considered, and while we do not wish 
to accuse our friends, the dealers, of prof 
iteering, it must be admitted that $100.00 
for a single set of slides very rapidly ex 
hausts the ordinary budget, and no single 
dealer has as yet offered anything more 
than a very limited list of subjects, with 
the possible exception of foreign travel 
But we must recognize that dealers cannot 
deliberately extend their lists of titles, with 
the accompanying expense for negatives, 
beyond the possibility of a reasonable r 
turn, and undoubtedly cannot reduce prices 
without financial loss 

* Address delivered February 
Cleveland, of the National 
Instruction 


meeting, 


Academy of Visual 


CUMMINGS 


Vatural Oclences 


|, therefore, admitting the enormous im- 
tial cost and the difficulty in assembling the 
personnel of such an institution as I am 
proposing, see the solution to our préblems 
in a central lantern slide foundation whose 
purpose shall be to extend the use of pho- 
tography in popular education throughout 
the United States, through a central clearing 
Without further 
preamble we may outline some of the func- 


house of lantern slides. 
tions which such a foundation could prop- 
erly perform, and while I have arranged 
them more or less in the order of what I 
assume to be their relative importance, ex- 
perience would very quickly establish a field 
of action and undoubtedly require more 
attention along lines which at the present 
time may appear more insignificant. 

1. Primarily, and first of all, it should 
collect and maintain a library of negatives 
for the preparation of slides suitable for 
This is being done 
by practically every institu- 


educational purposes. 
in a small way 
such 


negatives is restricted to the individual 1n- 


tion that uses slides, but the use of 
stitution and accomplishes very little good 
outside of that institution. For example, in 
Buffalo we have many thousand negatives 
1 
which ] 


many, if 


have collected in the last twenty 
not all of which could be 
in every 


years, 


] 


made into slides suitable for use 


city in the country. The slides are on our 


shelves, but are of course unavailable for 


the departments in other cities. Many of 
you have in your possession negatives which 


we would be very glad to make use of, and 


there are many private collections of nega- 
tives which are not doing anybody any good. 


lhe advantage of this central library 1s so 
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obvious that we may dismiss its further con- 
sideration. 

2. There should be maintained a labora- 
tory for the preparation of slides from these 
negatives. While many institutions are for- 
tunate in being equipped with suitable facil- 
ities for technical work, there are others 
who are obliged to depend upon commercial 
houses where the making of lantern slides is 
purely incidental and the work is done by 
men who are not specialists. From a tech- 
nical standpoint, the making of slides is 
just as much a specialized branch of photo- 
graphic art as portraiture or pictorial work, 
and requires just as careful training. By 
manufacturing slides in quantities and sell- 
ing at cost, the price to the consumer could 
be very materially reduced. 

3. The laboratory should be available 
further to provide slides of proper technical 
quality from negatives supplied by subscrib- 
ers for their particular purposes. Where 
permission is graxted, a copy of the negative 
should be taken to be added to the negative 
library. This would guarantee a careful 
and honorable handling of negatives, which 
is a rather important matter. Any of us 
who have suffered the unpleasant experi- 
ence of having valuable plates accidentally 
broken by careless handling in commercial 
houses or had our most cherished pictures 
pirated to appear subsequently on some deal- 
er’s list, realize that the more responsible 
the institution, the more readily do we com- 
mit our negatives to it. I do not mean to 
say that all commercial houses are pirates, 
but it is surprising how frequently the same 
picture appears in lots of slides ordered from 
different dealers, and it is, of course, abso- 
lutely impossible that two or more dealers 
should possess the original negative. 

4. The Foundation would serve a further 
and very valuable purpose by establishing 
and maintaining standards of technical qual- 
ity and suitable subjects for educational 





The Educational Scréen 
purposes. It is certainly appalling to note 
some of the material which is sent out by 
reputable firms today, when viewed from 
a purely technical standpoint. The writer 
does not grant, that any legitimate dealer 
has the right to copy half-tones and sell 
them as slides without making the fact per- 
fectly plain in the catalog, and particularly 
when such copy is of so degraded a type 
as to be nothing more than a smear on 
being projected. I do not mean to claim 
that a decent slide and one of educational 
value cannot be made from a half-tone cut, 
but I do not think that we should be per- 
mitted to order such slides without know- 
ing they were not from original negatives. 
5. The service of this Foundation must 
be based on a purely non-commercial, edu- 
cational use of all materials, and subscribers 
should agree not to traffic in any materials 
secured from the In other 
words, the slides could not be re-sold ex- 


Foundation. 


cept by permission of the management of 
the Foundation. 

6. The service should be offered to sub- 
scribers only. Such may be 
museums, educational bodies, religious in- 


subscribers 


stitutions, or individual educators in school 
work or in a private capacity, on registra- 
tion, with or without the payment of a fee. 

7. The scope of material to be as com- 
prehensive as possible along educational 
lines and should include among other things 
travel, Americanization, science, industry, 
history, art, Bible and literature. 

8. A very valuable field which could be 
covered by this Foundation would be the 
assuming of the capacity of a central clear- 
ing house and bureau of exchange among 
its subscribers for duplicate lantern slide 
material. Nearly every educational institu- 
tion has a surplus along certain lines which 
they would be willing to exchange for de- 
sirable material from some other institu- 


tion. The writer has attempted such ex- 
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changes in a private capacity, but owing to 
the varying standards of technical quality 
at present accepted has frequently deliv- 
ered a number of high grade slides, to re- 
ceive in return material which served no 
purpose except a supply of first class cover 
glass. By having all duplicate material 
passed on before being offered for exchange 
and through the numerous points of con- 
tact which such an institution would furnish, 
the question of exchanges could be very 
much simplified, to the mutual benefit of 
the participating parties. 

9. The Foundation could act in an ad 
visory capacity in the matter of the pur 
chase of projection apparatus by schools 
and individuals. This should be done by 
establishing definite standards, irrespective 
of manufacture, which all approved appa 
ratus must meet. The average purchaser is 
quite ignorant of practical matters such as 
focal length of lenses, character of electric 
current, and nature of illuminants, and thi 
average dealer is very much more apt to be 
guided by his enthusiasm in making a sale 
than a consideration of the customer’s wants. 
1 have taken in my laboratory many ma- 
chines which were entirely unsuitable for 
the purpose for which they were intended, 
in exchange for suitable equipment. An 
alternating current arc on a 25 cycle in- 
stallation will frequently give voice to a 
more vigorous and effective argument than 
any speaker could be expected to main- 
tain. I do not wish to be understood as 
taking the position that there is any “best’’ 
lantern but that many 
sold which are not adapted for the pur- 
pose for which they are bought. 


there are lanterns 


10. Arrangements could be made through 
co-operation with active educational special- 


ists for the preparation of uniform educa- 
tional sets. 
less in our smail capacities, but a good set 
of titles with a brief explanatory manu 


We are all doing that more or 
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script is of as universal value as a standard 
school text-book, and it is rather a waste of 
energy to prepare these sets for purely local 
application. 

ll. The be able, 
through its manufacturing department labo- 


Foundation would 
ratory, to provide very valuable research 
data for the manufacturers of apparatus. 
While our friends, the manufacturers, may 
regard such a proposition as a presumption 
on our part, I have been able, personally, to 
offer one or two suggestions which have 
been adopted by certain well known manu- 
facturers of equipment, and the suggestion 
is offered on the theory that the actual 
worker who uses tools is oftentimes better 
qualified to know what he wants than the 
man in the drafting room who in many 
cases has never made any practical use of 
the equipment which he constructs. 

12. Finally, we come to the most im- 
portant proposition and one which the writer 
simply offers without any suggestion as to 
its solution. We hold that such a Founda- 
tion could not be self-supporting. Service 
must be at cost and this necessitates an en- 
dowment of some form. This thought loses 
something of its appalling character when 
we realize, with the possible exception of 
the private school, no educational institu- 
tion can exist on its intrinsic income. A 
service of this kind from an ethical stand- 
point is just as deserving of endowment as 
any other purely educational institution, and 
the scope of this presentation is not con- 
cerned with educational values. To survive 
and operate, an endowment is absolutely 
necessary 

\s a further development of the idea and 
one which from its nature is not included 
in the preceding, is the eventual establish- 
ment and maintenance of slide libraries in 
towns and cities where now none exist. 
These could be operated through the local 
Chamber of Commerce, High School, or 





$24 


suitable non-commercial center, and frequent 
changing of the material would afford suf- 
ficient variety. The distribution of Govern- 
ment and industrial loan material through 
the sub-stations would. be practical. 

To those of you to whom the lantern 
slide is obsolete and the future of visual 
education remains entirely in the film, | 
may offer by way of apology for confining 
my propositions strictly to the slide, that in 
our experience in Buffalo we have limited 
our loans entirely to glass material. Having 
honest'y and seriously attempted the cir- 
culation of film, we discontinued it, primar- 
ily for the reason that legal restrictions in 
the matter of fireproof vaults and insurance 
rates rendered satisfactory service impossi- 
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and self-evident: First, that slides are very 
much cheaper than reels of film and more 
flexible in their use. Second, the projection 
of slides is very simple and not subject to 
legal Slides 
may be shown in any classroom without 
any possibility of interterence. While the 
portable projector with slow burning film 


or underwriters’ restrictions. 


may have the same privilege, the greater 
bulk of our subjects are on a standard film 
with its universal restrictions. Third, we 
believe that the successful establishment of 
a slide library would afford invaluable in- 
formation as to the method to be followed 
Experiments 
libraries with 
more or less success, but never to our knowl- 


out later in film circulation. 


have been made with film 


edge on a large scale with slides. 


Results of a Motion-Picture Survey 


Evansville College, Evansville, 


>. 


ble. We state further as beyond argument 
BeRTHA B 
r HE Motion Picture is a recognized 


power in our present-day life. Much 

difference of opinion prevails as to 
its educational value, but no one doubts its 
power of suggestion. The place this sub- 
ject has taken in our modern periodicals, 
the activities of local and national organiza- 
tions towards its improvement, the restrain- 
ing legislation concerning it, all emphasize 
the fact that people are considering seriously 
their responsibility in relation to this great 
amusement. 

Some such feeling as this prompted the 
survey taken in the Evansville schools last 
year. 
swered by five thousand children, ranging 


Some twenty questions were an- 


in age from eight to eighteen years. Sixteen 
hundred of these were boys and girls of the 
two high schools; while twice that number 
were of the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades of the fourteen 
throughout the city. 


grade schools 


HUGHES 


Ind. 


I. The first question asked was, “How 


old were you when you saw your first 


The 


Some as babes, three weeks old, had 


movie?” answers represented a wide 
range. 
seen their first picture; eight had never seen 
a motion picture in their lives. Three of 
these last were boys, and one other boy 


The 


majority, however, attended first when five 


had only seen one show in his life. 


or six years of age. 
I. 


the first film you can remember?” 


The second question asked, “what ts 
Natu- 
rally, many could not remember the first 
one they had seen. Many recalled that it 
was a comedy—usually with Charlie Chap- 
The Birth of a 


Nation was the film High school 


lin, or a wild west show. 
pupils re- 
called more than any other, while Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin and The Iron Claw ran close 
seconds. Then followed The Million Dollar 
Mystery, Snow White, Trey of Hearts, Re- 
becca of Sunnybrook Farm, The Life of 
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Christ, Neal of the Navy, etc. Grade chil- 
dren recalled The Jron Claw, Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, The Tarzan Series, Mutt and Jeff, 
Daddy Longlegs, The Birth of a Nation, 
Jack the Giant Killer and Pollyanna. The 
element of interest more than their age prob- 
ably was responsible for their memory. For 
child 


Indians, 


instance, one remembered a snow 


storm, 
various kinds—the thing holding their in- 


others others animals of 
terest at the time providing the thread of 
recollection. The significance, then, of these 
answers lies not so much in what the play 
was, as in what details held their interest at 
that early time. 

III. 
regularly?” was answered by the majority 
in the negative. While more than half do 
not go regularly, the majority do go fre 
quently. 


The third question, “Have you gone 


The fifth grade children, especially 
the boys, go more regularly than those of 


the higher grades. [Few stated their con 
victions or scruples against going to shows. 


IV. 


times a week do you go?” 


The fourth question, “How many 
brought answers 
that showed an average of one and a half 
times a week for the four thousand answer 
ing the question. Some two dozen never go 
Two go once or twice a year. Then, ther 
is the other extreme. Some three dozen go 
five or six times a week, and one boy goes 
father 


It is reasonable to assume that a 


eight times a week—his owns the 
theatre ! 
moderate attendance of the theatre does not 
necessarily reduce the scholarship of the stu 
dent, and that the normal child of average 
ability will seek the recreation of the masses 
On the other hand, it is self-evident that a 
pupil could not attend the theatre every day 
and do his best 


work in school. It is in 


teresting to note that the exceptions, both 


those who do not go at all, and those who 


go over frequently, are far below the av- 
erage in their scholarship. 
V. It seems significant that the High 
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s.hool students go farther away from home 
than the children of the grades. This would 
indicate that the former go to the downtown 
theaters, while the grade children go to 


the small neighborhood show houses. This 
is verified by many who name the down- 
town theaters they patronize. The small 


children, then, are patronizing the “round 
the corner” theater, whose capital is usu- 
ally too small to bring the best pictures. 
This sort does not attempt to compete with 
the big houses, whose bill boards and press 
announcements must recommend them to a 
more or less critical and discerning adult 
public. These neighborhood movie houses 
cater to the natural desire of the small child 
for excitement, 


concern themselves only 


with the dimes he brings, and ignore the 


influences of their They do not 


advertise except at their doors. 


screen. 
The chil- 
dren’s parents do not know what they are 
seeing and only when lawlessness breaks 
out rampant in a school or community, can 
parents see the mischief that has been done. 


VI. The 
indicates that the High school boys and 


admission fee they pay also 


girls go to the best theaters, while the grade 


children go to the cheap shows. The former 


pay twenty-eight cents—the latter, sixteen 
cents. Many lower grade children patron- 


ize a three-cent show, and their list of favor- 
that that 
should be condemned, and closed as a public 


ite films would indicate show 
nuisance. 


Vil and VIII. 


Sunday, 


The High school students 
favor with Saturday a close sec- 
ond, for attending the theater. The grade 
children go more on Saturday, but Sunday 
nearly ties with it. This means that either 
there is a dearth of things in this community 
for children to do when not in school, or a 
desire of parents to get rid of their children 
on Saturday and Sunday by turning them 
over to the gentle ministrations of the men 
Inasmuch 


who watch box receipts only. 
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as the Sabbath Law is not observed, and 
theaters are kept open, at least a rigid cens- 
orship of the films shown on Sunday should 
be required. In fact, the two days on which 
children attend in such numbers, the theaters 
might well provide suitable films for them 
and encourage their attendance only on those 
days. Parent-Teacher clubs and other or- 
ganizations interested in children should be 
willing to co-operate in some such program. 
On the other hand, fathers and mothers 
might hark back to their own childhood, 
and give of themselves on one of those days 
to save their children so much of the sensa- 
tion and unreal in their leisure hours. 
IX-X-XI. In the next three questions, 
the pupils were asked what type of film 
they like, which they like best, and second 
best. Those named were: 
Wild West, Travel, 
Cartoons, Color films, and stories of crime, 
such as burglary or holdups. The High 
school girl first, last, and always prefers 
the love stories. 
seventh and eighth grade girls. 
their second choice. 


Comics, serials, 


News, Love stories, 


The same is true of the 
Comics are 
The lower grade girls 
prefer comics first, then color films and love 
films, cartoons and wild west. 
everything but crime. The 

boys like everything, but crime is the most 
unpopular type. 


They like 
High school 


They are not so frank 
in their preference for love films as the 
girls. They put comics, cartoons, news, 
and wild west before love films. But when 
they name their favorite actor, it is Rudolph 
Valentino, and the Sheik is their favorite 
play! 
honest, or more consistent. 


The boys of the grades are more 
They are unani- 
mous for comics and wild west shows and 
their favorite actor is Tom Mix in Sky 
High. 

XII. Of more than a thousand 
mentioned as favorites, the Sheik received 
nearly five hundred votes from the High 
school alone. It also ranked third in the 


films 
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grades. This probably was due to the fact 
that it had its first big run in one of the 
big downtown theaters just prior to the 
taking of the survey. It was, however, in 
the class almost unanimously preferred by 
the High schools. It may be said for it, 
that it was a cleaner play than the book of 
the same name, and above the average of 
such plays in its presentation. However, 
a close second was the Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse, which ran eighteen months 
before the survey was taken and its choice 
needs no apology. It was a powerful play 
with a message for its day. However some 
cutting was required in this film in Chicago, 
while none was required in Evansville. This 
suggests the need of censorship or regulation 
of some kinds. The Three Musketeers was 
the third choice, Over the Hill, Smilin’ Thru, 
The Birth of a Nation, Way Down East, all 
strong plays were followed closely by Peck’s 
Bad Boy, School Days, The Tarzan Series, 
Daddy Longlegs, The Kid, Fascination, Pen- 
rod, Go and Get It, The Queen of Sheba, A 
Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court, 
Beyond the Rocks, Huckieberry Finn, Thru 
the Back Door, and Pollyanna, all of them— 
with but two or three exceptions—the best 
productions for young people. 

The grade children’s first choice was the 
Tarzan Series—the Ape-man jungle stories, 
Peck’s Bad Boy, The Sheik (already ac- 
counted for), Over the Hill, School Days, 
The Three Musketeers, Penrod, Thru the 
Back Door, Sky High, Daddy Longlegs, 
Huckleberry Finn, The Four Horsemen, My 
Boy, Mutt and Jeff, Little Lord Fauntleroy, 
Winners of the West, Pollyanna, Smilin 
Thru, The Yellow Arm, Ten Nights in a 
Bar Room, Go and Get it, The Old Swim- 
With 
three exceptions, these also are good films, 
But this only justifies the taste of the youth. 


min’ Hole, and Chasing the Moon. 


How many films as wholesome as these 
do they see, going once every week for a 
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year? The producers need to provide bet- 
ter films in larger numbers, that the natural 
tastes of these children be not permanently 
lowered by what they must inevitably see 
if they go at all frequently to our motion- 
picture houses. 

XIV. 


school students, Rudolph Valentino, prob- 


The favorite actor of the High 


ably was chosen because he played the lead- 
ing role in their two favorite films, Th 
Sheik and The Four Horsemen. Tom Mix 
was the first choice of the grades, probably 
for the same reason. He is the star of their 
wild west shows, for which they have a 
decided preference. The list of favorite ac- 
tors for each group upholds this theory, 
the high school choosing players of comics 
Wallace Reid, Douglas Fair- 
banks, Constance Talmadge, Harold Lloyd, 
Mary Pickford, Norma 
Mix, and Charlie Chaplin; the grades choos- 


and love films ; 


Talmadge, Tom 
ing players of comedy, love and wild west 
shows, with the emphasis on the wild west; 
Mary Pickford, Wm. S. Hart, Douglas Fair- 
banks, Jackie Coogan, Pearl White, Charlie 
Chaplin, Rudolph Valentino, Wallace Reid, 
Hoot Gibson, William 
Talmadge, Harold Lloyd, Norma Talmadge, 
Ruth Roland, Eddie Polo, Buck Jones, and 
Wesley Barry. 

XV. 


these actors were first, because of their good 


Duncan, Constance 


The reasons they gave for liking 


acting ; second — the real reason — because 
they appear in the plays they liked best; 
third, because of personal attractiveness in 
some form or another. The grade children 
preferred them because they were “full of 
pep,’ were brave, strong, good riders, per 
formed daring stunts, etc. A few preferred 
their favorites because they were clean, did 
right, were helpful and taught useful les 
liked 
they played the part of children. 


liked Mary Pickford because “she plays the 


sons. Some certain actors because 


One girl 


part of a girl my age.”” A few gave as their 
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reason that they saw them more frequently, 
hence their preference. Two or three— 
grade boys, of course—liked their actors 
because they “were not silly” and “did not 


make love.” “They were sensible,” and 


“did not try to be funny.” One girl said 
she didn’t like any of them because “they 
married and got divorced and they were not 
the right kind of people.” 

XVI. When asked if they ever went be- 
cause of the vaudeville or orchestra, the an- 
swers were fairly well divided between the 
Except in the case of Junior and 
Senior girls, the vaudeville had the prefer- 


two. 


ence. Since good music is a recent innova- 
tion in our theaters, and good vaudeville 


unknown, it is impossible to judge which 
they would prefer if they knew both vaude- 
ville and orchestra at their best. 

XVII. The children go with their friends 
They do not go with their 
The girls seem 


to the movies. 
parents to any great extent. 
a little caretully attended than the 
boys, but most of them do not go with 


more 
their parents. The boys’ fees would indi- 
cate that many of them were paying double, 
especially in the High school. While dates 
are to be expected at this age, it is of vital 
concérn to parents and to the community to 
know what these young people are seeing 
together. 

Many indicated that they had seen Bible 
or History films. Not only those who had 

but also the ones who had not—more than 
four thousand in all, desired to see such 
films. The supply of pictures on these two 
subjects, with their great educational and 
inspirational possibilities is far below what 
it should be. 

Not only are their favorite films indica- 
tive of a high standard of taste among our 
young people, but the stories they would 
filmed indicate the same fact. 
They would like to see some of the classics 
they have studied in school, some of the best 


like to see 
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popular novels of the day, together with 
The 
High school students asked for such plays 
as: Seventeen, Silas Marner, Quentin Dur- 
ward, Call of the Wild, Treasure Island, 
Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn, Girl 
of the Limberlost, Tale of Two Cities, Bi- 
ble Stories, especially the New Testament, 
Count of Monte Cristo, Ivanhoe, Little 
Colonel Series, Ben Hur, Robin Hood, St. 
Elmo, Julius Caesar, Shepherd of the Hills, 
etc. The grade school children prefer Robin 


many historical and Biblical subjects. 


Hood to all other stories (it has since been 
filmed and justifies their judgment). Oth- 
ers were Huckleberry Finn, The Little 
Colonel Series, Little Women Series, Rip 
Van Winkle, already filmed, and many Bi- 
ble stories, preferable from the Old Testa- 
ment, like that of Ruth, Moses, Joseph, 
David, Daniel; Heide, Robinson Crusoe, 
King Arthur and His Court, Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, Roland the Noble Knight, Buffalo 
Bill, Alice in Wonderful, Ann of Green 
Gables, Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, 
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The Wisard of Oz, Sapphire Signet, Treas. 
ure Island, Daniel Boone, The World War, 
Oliver Twist (since filmed), Miles Standish, 
etc. Many which they have named haye 
been filmed, either prior to or since their 
choice was written, and it is to be hoped 
that many more in this class are to be pro- 
Of the more 
than a thousand different plays requested, 


duced in the near future. 
comparatively few could in any way be 
questioned either for their morality or for 
their adaptability to the screen. 

Other similar lists taken from the choice 
of children over the various sections of the 
community would be invaluable in their sug- 
gestions to the producer of Motion Pictures, 
If to their work was brought also the very 
minds it 
might be possible to crowd out much of the 


frank criticism of these young 
sex stuff, crime, and other abnormal phases 
of our not too perfect adult world from 
the sensitive gaze of our nation’s youth as 
they seek amusement in the motion picture 


houses of our land. 


Totals and Averages of Replies to Motion Picture Question- 
naire, Evansville Public Schools 


High School Grade School 


Girls Boys Girls Boys 
No. of pupils answering 891 754 1687 1667 
Average age 14.9 15.7 12 11.7 
Age when saw first movie 5.5 6.2 §.§ §.2 
Go regularly 266 239 670 765 
How often per week oe 8.3 1s 1:6 
No. blocksto Theatre 14.7 12.4 9 10.7 
Admission fee 28 28 17 14.5 


Sun. Sat.&Sun. Sat. Sat. 
Sat. Sun.&Sat. Sun. Sun. 


Day go oftenest 
Day go next oftenest 


FILMS LIKED BEST 


Comics 279 139 864 830 
Serials 49 57 287 238 
Wild West 165 312 199 1205 
Travel films 135 95 268 166 
News films 111 99 127 127 
Love stories 649 89 744 106 
Cartoons 18 49 173 96 
Color films 17 7 141 3 


Crime, burglary, etc. 59 70 125 219 


SPECIAL INFORMATION 

Go with parents 386 191 911 436 
Go with chums 744 3633 1053 1156 
Like movies better 

than spoken plays 136 472 883 1234 
Never saw a movie—Grade school, 6 boys, 3 girls 
High school, 1 boy 
Grade school, 4 boys and 8 girls 
High school, 3 boys 
1 (Grade) girl goes twice a year 
1 (H.S.) boy ‘“‘not interested” 
1 (Grade) girl does not like them 
1 Central High 

(Father owns a 


Never go 


S« he nf y] boy 
show) 


Go 8 times a week 


Go 7 times a week—(Grade) 14 boys, 7 girls—21 
(H.S.) 1 boy, 1 girl—2 
Go 6 times a week—(Grade) 3 boys, 3 girls—6 


H. S.) } boy ‘ 3 girls -7 


1 


(Grade) 17 boys, 


(H. S.) 1 boy l 


Go 5 times a week 
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STORIES THAT THE PUPILS WOU 
TO SEE IN THE MOVIES 


High School pupils mentioned 500 
which the following were chosen most 


Seventeen 

Silas Marner 

Quentin Durwood 

Call of the Wild 

Treasure Island 

Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn 

Girl of the Limberlost 

Bible Stories 

Tale of Two Cities 

Count of Monte Cristo 

Ivanhoe 

Little Colonel Series 

Ben Hur 

Robin Hood 

St. Elmo 

Julius Caesar 

Shepherd of the Hills 
Grade School pupils mentioned over 

600 stories, of which the following were 

mentioned most often: 

Robin Hood 

Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn 

Little Colonel Series 

Rip Van Winkle 

Bible Stories 

Little Women 

Heide 

Robinson Crusos 

King Arthur and His Court 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin 

Roland the Noble Knight 

Buffalo Bill 

Alice in Wonderland 

World War in Francs 

Ann of Green Gables 

Ali Baba and Forty Thi 

Wizard of Oz 

Sapphire Signet 

Treasure Island 

Daniel Boone 

Oliver Twist 

Miles Standish 

Tarzan Series 

Katrinka 

King of the Golden River 

Evangeline 

Pollyanna 

Jack the Giant Killer 

Cinderella 

The Lone Star Ranger 
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LD LIKE 


often: 
Times 
Mentioned 
18 
17 
15 
14 
13 
12 
10 


| sane 2 


~~ Fs 


16 
16 


16 


No. of 


I 


10 
1] 


12 


14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


9) 


High School 
No. of No. pupils 
choosing 


choice 


CON e WN 


Times men- 
tioned by 
choice High School 


139 
406 
226 
198 
157 
157 
195 
124 
S85 
S4 
81 
77 
67 
62 
60 
60 
57 
19 
1S 
17 
17 
13 


564 
$25 
391 
253 
236 
228 
226 
218 


155 


FAVORITE FILMS 


1000 in all mentioned) 


The Sheik 

The Four Horsemen 
The Three Musketeers 
Over the Hill 

The Birth of a Nation 
Smilin’ Through 

Way Down East 
Peck’s Bad Boy 
School Days 

Tarzan Series 

Daddy Long Legs 

The Kid 

Fascination 

Penrod 

Go and Get It 

The Queen of Sheba 

A Connecticut Yankee 
Hearts of the World 
Beyond the Rocks 
Huckleberry Finn 
Through the Back Door 
Pollyanna 

Sky High 

My Boy 

Mutt & Jeff 

Little Lord Fauntleroy 
Miners of the West 
The Yellow Hem 

Ten Nights in a Bar Room 
The Old Swimming Hole 
Chasing the Moon 


FAVORITE ACTORS 


200 in all named) 


Rudolph Valentino 
Wallace Reid 
Douglas Fairbanks 
Constance Talmadge 
Harold Lloyd 
Mary Pickford 
Norma Talmadge 
Tom Mix 

Charlie Chaplin 
Wm. S. Hart 

Ja kie Coc gan 
Pearl White 

Hoot Gibson 

Wm. Duncan 
Ruth Roland 
Eddie Polo 


Buck Jones 


Times men- 
tioned by No. of 
Grade School choice 


255 
136 
208 
231 


70 
96 
312 
208 
368 
152 


113 


188 
56 
54 


149 
172 
78 
157 
113 
112 
93 
82 
61 


53 


49 


328 
315 
496 
291 
280 
819 
240 


1038 


413 
525 
471 
418 
301 
298 
225 
214 
137 
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Grade School 
No. pupils 
choosing 


No. of 
choice 


9 
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How to Use Pictures—An Illustration 
A. W. ABRAMS 


Visual Instruction Division, University of the State of New York 


MAN engaged in educational work re- 
cently remarked that he had once 
used lantern slides a good deal, | but 
had given up doing so because he found that 
the members of his classes were giving atten- 
tion to the pictures rather than to what he 
said. This person had ~iissed the essential 
feature of visual instruction. Had he confined 
his use of pictures to those occasions when he 
wished to present objective facts, which pic- 
tures are so well calculated to represent, and 
had aimed to lead his classes to observe and 
interpret, that is to read, the pictures, he would 
doubtless have secured better results. 

It must be obvious that the person who 
merely discusses or gives out information about 
a subject and at the same time throws upon 
the screen pictures which he does not lead 
his class or audience to observe and interpret, 
is dividing attention between seeing and hear- 
ing rather than co-ordinating these two avenues 
of approach to the mind. 

The following notes are furnished by a cer- 
tain commercial concern to accompany a, pic- 
ture of a Swiss chalet: 


A Mountain Chalet, Grindelwald, Switzerland 


The word “chalet” (sha-la) means “cot- 
tage.” The term is now used chiefly to 
mean Swiss cottages. These are built in 
one general style. The lower story is of 
stone. The upper story is of wood. The 
roof is made of shingles and projects far 
out over the house. Where the country is 
rough, and mountain floods are common, 
the roofs are weighted down with stones. 
Sometimes a torrent breaks over a moun- 
tain side and plunges into the valley. Then 
the houses need to be strong and the roofs 
solid. 

The view shows an ideal Swiss scene. 
Against the side of the cottage is stacked 
a pile of wood. This is to be used for 
fuel, perhaps for cooking. The pile will 
be much larger before winter comes; for 
huge fires are needed to drive out the cold 
in these mountains when the snow falls. 
In the little out-house are to be stored 
supplies of food. 


The narrow road winds up the valley 
past another farm house. It looks like a 
ribbon unwound among the foothills. The 
little field is strongly fenced. You would 
call it only a garden. Most Swiss fields are 
only gardens in size, Only a small part 
of the land is tillable, but it is carefully 
tended. Every village has its herdsman 

who drives the cattle each summer morn- 

ing up the mountain side where the pas- 
tures are green. 

In the distance the picture shows the 
white cap of an Alpine peak. The snows 
on its top are everlasting. In the valley 
are trees that shed their leaves in the 
fall. Beyond and higher, to the right, you 
will observe the evergreens. Beyond these 
the trees are only shrubs. Then plant 
life disappears and the line of snow is 
reached. 

Generally speaking, wild animal life also 
stops with the line of vegetation. There 
are a few exceptions to this, however. 

These notes are well calculated to save the 
teacher and the pupil all effort except the me- 
chanical labor of reading them and repeating 
information verbally expressed by the writer. 


A Different Conception of Notes 


For the meaning of chalet send both teacher 
and pupil to the dictionary. 
the size and form of this chalet, have pupils 


After observing 


search for pictures of others and then answer 


for themselves whether they are similar or 
varied in type. Why state that the lower story 
is of stone? Have the pupils never seen stone? 
Most pupils who are ready to study Switzerland 
know what shingles are. If they do not, give 
them the name after they have noted of what 
they are made and their size and shape. Tell 
the pupils to compare the amount of projection 
of the roof with that of the roofs of houses they 
have seen. Would it nct be better to ask 
pupils to give possible reasons for the stones 
having been placed upon the roof and not be 
in too great haste for a final answer? 

I am not sure what the writer means by 
“ideal.” 


opposite of 


The word is commonly used as the 
real—fanciful, existing only in 
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jmagination. “Typical” would seem to be a 
better word. But the chalet is hardly imag- 
inary, for a pile of wood is stacked against its 
side. Do you not think the pupil would be able 
to tell you that? Why tell him? It would 
lead more to thinking if the pupil were re- 
quired to draw upon his past observations and 
to judge that this wood might be needed both 
to keep the chalet warm (Switzerland being a 
rather cool country) and to cook food. He 
would thus get a little experience in classifying 
ideas. It is hardly too great a demand upon 
the reasoning power of a fifth or sixth grade 
pupil to ask him why the pile will be made 
larger by the time winter comes. He might 
even be expected to report why wood is used 
instead of coal. 

The field mentioned in the third paragrgoh 


is referred to as little. Outside of our cities, 





Picture No. 1 


at least, pupils have seen fields. I would ask 
the pupils to compare the Swiss field with these 
as to size. I would even venture, if the study 
of Switzerland had progressed far enough, to 
ask why the field is small. Usually when ob 
jective facts have been definitely noted, it is 
safe to call for a judgment. In the case of 
Switzerland it should be easy enough to lead 
pupils to 
country is more pastoral than agricultural. 


conclude for themselves that the 


In like manner, if the details of the picture 
are clear enough to warrant any reference to 
the kinds of trees, pupils should first report 
their observation as to their form, size and 
color and also as to the part of the mountain 
slope on which plant life does not appear 
Some verbal information as to the relation be 
tween altitude and vegetation would be allow 
able, though after a series of observations the 
pupil would judge the relation and with only 
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Picture No. 2 


a little assistance should be able to make a 
fairly clear and exact statement of his own. 

In selecting pictures to accompany this article 
The col- 


lection is believed to be fairly representative 


between 300 and 400 were examined. 


of Switzerland and includes numerous chalets. 
Note one chalet of two stories, one of stone 
and the other of wood, is in the collection. It 
would seem that the writer of the quoted notes 
drew from a single picture an unwarranted con- 
It should 
be clearly understood that picture expression 


clusion as to the structure of chalets. 


is always specific. The visual method is strictly 
Generalized statements should not 
be drawn from a single picture. 

Ficture No, 1: This expresses very well the 
type of roof mentioned in the quoted notes. 
The cottage has only one story, but the piles 
of wood and the cows are characteristic. 

Picture No, 2: Here the chalets have over- 


inductive. 


hanging roofs and two stories, besides a base- 
ment. The 


One has 


roofs lack the stones. 





Picture No. 3 


(Concluded on page 334) 
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How May the Public Improve Motion Pictures? 


Haze. B. 


Extension Division, 


HE question, how may the public improve 

motion pictures, implies by its wording 

that there is need of improvement. We 
are not, however, doing the industry an injustice 
by so stating it, because the most earnest advo- 
cates of the motion picture—the producers—are 
admitting the need. 

Reforms must come from two directions: 
within and without. It is too much to expect 
that the production end will go very far alone 
on the road to reform under the fervor of its 
freshly undertaken enterprise—that is, unless 
it is met and supported by its public. The cry 
has ever been from the studios, “We produce 
what the public wants—.” And some pretty 
“rotten” stuff has made its debut under cover 
of that cry. For some time there has been a 
certain 


but the 


quiet concerted. movement among 
groups of the public to refute the cry; 
time is peculiarly ripe now to make this move- 
ment felt. A hopeful sign on the negative side 
is the recent failure of a stupendous salacious 
production. which ten years ago would prob- 
ably have made a fortune for its godfather. 
As it was, the public put the seal of its disap- 
proval upon the picture in the most effective 
way—through the box office. A consistent fol- 
lowing of this policy would solve once for all 
the problem of how to get better movies. 
Producers and directors will specialize in 
“clean” movies as soon as these prove them- 
selves paying propositions; producers and di- 
rectors are not in the “game” for their health, 
as they will tell you quite frankly; they will 
not go on spending good money to “clean up” 
the studios unless they are rewarded tangibly 
through their pocketbooks for their good deeds. 
We, the public, must see to it that better pic- 
tures “pay.” 
tors, though not idealists, are as a rule normally 


Fortunately, producers and direc- 


wholesome in their reactions; the financial re- 
turns being equal, they would rather produce 
good pictures than bad,—good in the sense of 
morally sound as well as of artistically photo- 
graphed. In fact, there may be some already 
in the field who will come to prefer a smaller 
profit in order to satisfy their own sense of 


STEVENS 


University of Utah. 


what is community service. Some day surely 
there will come, as a result of the present move- 
ment toward higher standards, a maker of pic- 
tures who has real vision as well as business 
perspicuity, who will give us, not accidentally, 
but consistently, pictures which will have power 
to stir the wells of spiritual aspirations in us, 
purifying while thrilling and entertaining us. 
in the manner of great novels and great drama, 
A few pictures have already touched this height 

Humoresque, The Miracle Man, The Birth 
of a Nation—but none, in the opinion of the 
writer, has yet completely attained and main- 
tained it. 

The “great producer” will come in response 
to a demand of public taste. This molding of 
public taste takes time; it is not a reform that 
can be effected “once for all’; in the mean- 
while the commercial interests of the better 
sort may time and again lose faith; but the 
educational interests must never lose faith, even 
though their job takes a complete generation. 

It is hard to teach an old dog new tricks: in 
other words, it is hard to make over the tastes 
of the adult who has been fed from childhood 
upon penny novels and cheap movies. It is hard 
to teach a confirmed drunkard to appreciate 
fresh spring water,—possible, but hard,—for he 
has first to lose his taste for strong drink. 

It is not so hard to lead the untainted minds 
of children to prefer the wholesome to the hec- 
tic and perverted. No harder at least than to 
teach them to choose right lines of personal 
conduct although they are surrounded by peo- 
ple who act from lower motives and who seem 
to thrive notwithstanding. The latter problem, 
too, is a hard “nut to crack” for educational 
interests, but they show no signs of wishing to 
give it up. 

The soil has undoubtedly been prepared for 
a better class of movies, of which the very near 
future should see a noticeable flowering. Every 
member of the public can help by commending 
and attending these better things. Those espe- 
cially concerned can put forth group effort to 
have the better things supported in their com- 
munities, 
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The Oakland Meeting 


By Dudley Grant Hays 


EMBERS of th 


Visual Instruction will be interested 


National Academy of 


the report of the splendid program 

visual instruction which was presented at the 
N. E. A. meeting in Oakland in July Che 
start for this program was made at our annual 
meeting in Cleveland last February, whet 
Superintendent H. B. Wilson, of Berkeley 
California, was asked to act as Chairman of 
the Program Committee for the July meetings 
He accepted the task and carried the work 
through in a very successful manner and much 
to the satisfaction of all present 

Opinions do not alter facts as a general rule, 
but facts should sometimes change opinions 


We were on our second year of affiliation with 
the N. E. A., and from the statements in Sec 
tion .V of Article II of the 
N. E. A,, we believed we were wholly within 


3y-Laws of the 


the sphere of consistent action in starting a 
visual program for the Oakland meeting. After 
the program had been decided upon and 
speakers chosen, the officials of the N. E. A. 
ruled that the Academy could not put on a 
program under its name, notwithstanding its 
heing an affiliated organization of the N. E. A.; 
but that its members, as individuals, might 
take part in a program sponsored by the 
N: E. A If you are well trained in visual 
work, you, by careful study, may see the point 
raised. 

To make it easy to get up a visual program, 
those officials asked Superintendent Wilson to 
act as chairman of a conference on visual in- 
struction and to secure speakers for the same. 
He accepted that duty and went ahead with 
the program he had already arranged. It went 


off in good shape. There - were: two ‘sessions 
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and a brief report of them, in the language of 
Superintendent Wilson, follows: 

“The programs throughout were excellent. 
All duties were carried by capable people of 
experience in the field. At the Tuesday session 
a brief introductory address on the importance 
of keeping our visual materials broad was made 
by the chairman of the conference, Mr. Wilson. 
Following the opening of the conference, Mr. 
Dudley Grant Hays, Director of Visual Educa- 
tion in the Chicago schools, was introduced as 
chairman of the afternoon. He spoke briefly 
in reference to the growth and increase in the 
pedagogical use of visual material. 

“The theme of the remaining addresses of this 
first session was ‘Equipping for Greater Con- 
creteness in Education.’ This was developed 
by Superintendent Peter A. Mortenson, of Chi- 
cago, who spoke on equipment and the handi- 
caps to its use; by Mrs. A. V. Dorris, Director 
of Visual Instruction in the San Francisco State 
Teachers’ College, who spoke on the training of 
teachers; and by Dr. A. E. Winship, of Boston, 
who showed that the visual appeal is universal 
and is irresistible. 

“The second session of the conference was 
presided over by Susan M. Dorsey, of the Los 
Angeles city schools. In opening she spoke 
very inspirationally of the use of visual mate- 
rials in community work. 

“The theme for this session was ‘Practice 
and Theory in Visual Instruction.’ Able ad- 
dresses were made by Professor J. V. Ankeney, 
of the University of Missouri, and Principal 
George C. Kyte, of the University Elementary 
School, Berkeley. A round table dealing with 
field experiences and answering questions was 
participated in by Miss A. Loretta Clark, Di- 
rector of Visual Instruction of Los Angeles 
city schools, Principal H. O. Welty, of the 
Lockwood Grammar School, Oakland, and Mr. 
H. S. Upjohn, Deputy Superintendent of 
Schools, Los Angeles County. 
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“At the conclusion of the 
tion prevailed directing the chairman to ap- 
point a committee to urge the directors to 
grant the petition presented the year before, 
asking for the creation of a department of 
visual instruction in education as a regular de- 
partment of the N. E. A. This committee con- 
sisted of Superintendent Mortenson, of Chi- 
cago; Superintendent Dorsey, of Los Angeles; 
State Superintendent Finegan, of Pennsylvania; 
Mrs. A. V. Dorris, of San State 
Teachers College, and Deputy Superintendent 
Upjohn, of Los Angeles County. The commit- 
tee presented the matter to the new Board of 


conference a mo- 


Francisco 


Directors at their first meeting on Friday 
afternoon, July 6th. The directors acted im- 
mediately, creating the department as _ re- 
quested. 

“The creation of this department should 


mean much for the right guidance of and use 
on the part of school officials of visual mate- 
rials. Thus far, the only guidance on the 
matter was in the main only such material as 
came from sources with commercial interests. 
Without doubt, this guidance has been sincere 
but there is great need that the N. E. A. should 
further the development of a body of literature 
setting forth the purposes of and the proced- 
ures in the use of visual instruction in educa- 
tion. The organizing of this department will 
insure regular meetings annually, at which 
various aspects of this important procedure in 
teaching will receive fundamental attention, 
by persons of experience and training.” 

Thus the movement started over a year ago 
at Boston by Mr. A. W. Abrams and Mr. 
Dudley Grant Hays in due time and by patient 
cultivation has resulted in establishing the much 
desired Department of Visual 
the N. E. A., wherein all teachers and others 
engaged in promoting visual instruction can 
function in every way consistent with the time 
honored ideals of the N. E. A. 


Instruction in 





How to Use Pictures—<An Illustration 
(Concluded from page 331) 


walls of plastered stone, the other of wood, 
except the basement. Note the flowers belong- 
ing to the nearer one. Are flowers about the 
house characteristic of Switzerland? 

Picture No. 3: Shingled roof with stones, 
wood piles, evergreen trees below, no vegetation 
above, snow near summit. 


Conclusion 
Verbal information is not education. One of 
the peculiar advantages of the use of visual 
aids to instruction is the fact that they offer a 
means of.gaining percepts and stimulate think- 
ing. The statements of the notes quoted con- 
tribute little to either of these ends. 
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The Training of Teachers for Service and During Service in 
The Use of Objective and Other Visual Material* 


ANNA V. Dorris 
Director of Visual Instruction, San Francisco State Teachers’ College 
and Berkeley Public Schools 


HROUGHOUT the progranis of this con- 

ference we shall be concerned with dis- 

cussing ways and means of bringing more 
concreteness and greater reality in the teaching 
process. To this end it is important to have 
our schools and class rooms equipped with as 
many worthwhile types of objective and other 
visual materials as is possible in order that 
keener interest, more economy and greater effi- 
ciency may be brought to our teaching. It is 
also necessary to set up ways and means of 
eliminating, as rapidly as possible, all hin- 
drances and handicaps to the easy and effective 
use of all concrete materials in regular class 
room procedure. 

The total effectiveness of the use of such 
concrete materials, as a means of enriching and 
improving our teaching depends very largely 
upon the personality and training of the teacher. 
To secure the best results from any educational 
tool or device the teacher must first feel its 
need wholeheartedly and enthusiastically, and 
then know how to use it judiciously and effec- 
tively. No industrial or commercial institution 
would think of introducing new equipment into 
its plant without thoroughly training its em- 
ployees how to use it to the best advantage. 
Yet in our schools we very frequently forget 
the need of training the teacher in the use of 
new techniques of working. 

To me has been assigned the task of dis- 
cussing the need of training teachers to make 
appropriate use of objective and other visual 
materials in teaching. That I may deal con- 
cretely with the problem, I shall present, (first) 
the results of a survey showing the provisions 
now being made in the United States for train 
ing teachers in the values and uses of the 
various types of visual material, (second) some 
results of my own efforts to train teachers in 
the San Francisco State Teachers’ College and 


(third) the progress made in the city schools of 


Berkeley in helping the teaching staff to make 
larger use of concrete materials in their work 
To gather the facts in reference to the defi 


nite facilities providing for the training of 
teachers in visual instruction in the United 
States an inquiry or circular letter was sent to 
171 normal schools and teachers’ colleges and 
to 114 colleges and universities. Request was 
made for the announcement of any courses 
given with the object of training teachers to 
use visual materials as a means of definite in- 
struction. 

A total of 30 returns were received from 
normal schools and teachers’ colleges and 37 
were received from colleges and universities. 
A tabulation of these returns revealed the fol- 
lowing facts: But four normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges offered regular full credit 
courses and two offered summer session 
Michigan reported that each of her 
four normal schools offers to seniors a five 
months 


courses, 


non-credit course. One _ institution 
offers a three credit course in graphs and their 
uses in teaching. For years The Kirksville 
Teachers’ College has offered a course in pho- 
tography and slide making. But two colleges 
and universities offer regular courses for credit 
and two others offer summer courses only. 

Colleges and universities have given more 
attention to the developing of cénters for the 
distribution of visual aids, particularly slides and 
films; seventeen of the thirty-seven institutions 
reporting maintain such centers, two such cen- 
ters are self-supporting and two circulate mate- 
rial free to schools and community centers. 
Only four normal schools and teachers’ col- 
leges report the operation of distributing cen- 
ters to help schools. 

The main object thus far in operating dis- 
tributing centers seems to be to provide clean 
wholesome materials for entertainment rather 
evidence 
gathered points rather clearly to the fact that 
thus far the main use made of slides and films 
is for entertainment purposes. 

From the foregoing, it is seen that of the 
thirty normal schools and teachers’ colleges re- 
porting, but eleven are attempting to provide 


than class room instruction. The 


*Address given at Visual Instruction Conference, National Education Association, Oakland, California, 
July 3, 1923. 
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any type of training in the field of visual in- 
struction, while of the thirty-six colleges and 
universities reporting, only four are attempting 
to meet this need. However, several institu- 
tions stated that they were using various types 
of visual material, mainly charts, slides and a 
few films for instructional purposes in certain 
courses, especially in science and geography. 
Others were frank to say they had made no 
attempt nor had they felt the need of offering 
such a course. One teachers’ college report 
outlined its art course in reply to the inquiry 
showing that they had no conception of the 
richness or extent of the field under investiga- 
tion. 

Two serious questions arise from the fore- 
going. First, in view of the welfare of the 


pupils, is it justifiable to allow teachers already 


in service to go on in the old traditional way— 
slaves to formal text books—using long, dry, 
uninteresting methods of teaching without mak- 
ing a serious effort to awaken and inspire them 
to use newer, more economic and more efficient 
methods of procedure? 
sive school systems in different sections of the 
country are now equipping their schools with 
exhibits, stereographs, stereopticon lanterns and 
moving picture projectors. Shall no provision 
be made by training institutions whereby teach- 
ers may have the opportunity to learn how to 
use such valuable tools in order to get the 
greatest educational results with the least ex- 
penditure of time and energy? 

At the present time, as all of us well know, 
much of this valuable equipment is used hap- 
hazardly and unpedagogically or for entertain- 
ment purposes only. 

In order that we might begin to meet these 


Second, many progres- 


problems raised by the above questions, the 
San Francisco State Teachers’ College intro- 
duced a full credit visual instruction course last 
fall,‘primarily to meet the needs of the teachers 
about the bay region. We began with these 
guiding objectives, namely, to provide guidance 
as to good practical methods of using such 
materials and to encourage and aid schools and 
school systems in equipping for the larger and 
more systematic use of visual instruction. 
The appreciative response from the teachers 
about the bay proved to us that there was a 
great need for such a course. In the Saturday 


course thirty-five teachers and principals en- 
rolled the first day. This group was com- 
posed of five principals, one supervisor, two 
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high school teachers, fifteen junior high school 
teachers and twelve elementary school teachers, 
To the original group there were many addi- 
tions during the semester. In the complete 
enrollment were represented six different school] 
systems and twenty-seven different school 
buildings. 

Our courses offered two types of work. In 
the first place, the main course, given at the 
Teachers’ College, consisted of lectures, con- 
crete demonstrations of the uses of all visual 
individual 
In the lectures 


materials, reports of progress on 
problems and laboratory work. 
such topics were taken up as the need of im- 
proving and enriching our teaching, fundamen- 
tal reasons underlying the uses of visual in- 
struction, practical pedagogical methods of pro- 
cedure in the class room, special uses and 
sources of supply of all visual aids such as flat 
pictures, charts, maps, globes, graphs, stereo- 
graphs, slides and films, how to start a dis- 
tributing center, how to equip schools for visual 
instruction and ways and means of earning 
money for equipment. 

In the demonstration feature of the course, 
type lessons were presented either by the in- 
structor or by members of the group. The aim 
was to illustrate how class work was developed 
and enriched through the use of visual aids, 
by the children as needs arose. The illustrative 
lessons were drawn from geography, history, 
current events, nature study, health, safety and 
the like. This was probably the most helpful 
part of the course since it demonstrated con- 
cretely just what the members in the class were 
actually accomplishing in their regular class 
rooms under the influence of the course offered. 

The second type of service rendered by the 
courses consisted of field work. Upon request 
the instructor visited principals and individual 
teachers in their schools and endeavored to 
give concrete help in solving their daily prob- 
lems in the field of visual instruction. As a 
result of the field work twenty-one different 
schools about the bay region were visited from 
one to four times. Twelve out of the twenty- 
one schools were fairly well equipped at the 
end of the year to carry on visual instruction 
work and three started school libraries with a 
small visual center. Every teacher upon finish- 
ing her course had accumulated a_ personal 
collection of well mounted pictures, exhibits, 
charts and graphs to enrich her own class room 


teaching. The improvement in the atmosphere 
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of the different school rooms of teachers taking 
courses seemed quite remarkable. The rooms 
became real living workshops with attractive 
illustrative material on the walls, the library 
table and in the cabinets. Boys and girls were 
beaming with interest and enthusiasm because 
they were learning to solve real life’s problems 
in a natural, interesting way. 

In the Berkeley 


City schools, our problems 


have been somewhat different. For several 
years various schools in the system have 
been using visual materials such as_ stereo 


graphs, slides and films along with the older 
types of visual aids, but as in all systems, the 
material was too often misused by teachers 
and principals who had not thought seriously 
of the total uses. So 


growing desire on the part of many to see the 


needs and there was a 


work organized, guided and encouraged. It 


that 
equipment was placed in the various schools, 


was felt before much new material and 


the teaching staff should be guided as to its 
proper use and application. 


Accordingly a committee was appointed 
about three years ago, to formulate some sort 
of handbook or guide in the use of visual ma- 


terials. It fell to my lot to become chairman 
of that committee. The 


the committee were chosen because they 


various members of 
were 
j 


specifically interested in some particular field 


of work. Each took the work seriously from 
the outset. The first year was spent in study 
ing, experimenting and _ investigating with 


methods and materials. 
The second 


findings in the form of a monograph. In 


year we began to compile out 
this 
guidebook we have attempted to give concrete 
help regarding 
they may be used to enrich all types of sub 
ject matter. 

A few 
peared, a visual instruction center was estab- 
lished with a 
tendant in charge. 
has been in 


circulation for class room use: 


available materials and how 


months before the monograph ap 
} 
and an at 


that center 


part-time director 


During the year 


existence we have collected for 


3,049 slides (90% being colored) 

1,118 stereographs 

2,519 well mounted pictures 75% colored 
875 illustrative booklets 


184 exhibits 
1 stereopticon lantern 


ra 


moving picture projector 
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A special budget is set aside each year to in- 
crease the visual equipment. 

\s a means of training teachers special meet- 
held different and con- 
demonstrations of work use 


ings are for groups 


crete class room 
given by teachers and pupils. 

But a small beginning has been made thus 
tar, but we have purposely gone slowly and 


carefully. We never circuit films or any other 


material. The request must come from the 
teacher that material is needed to solve some 
definite problem or to enrich some _ subject 


matter. 

The last few years we have all been aroused 
to look new 
Our objectives have 
somewhat changed and we now realize that if 


upon public education with a 


meaning and significance. 
we perpetuate the high ideals of our great 
\merican democracy, we must cast aside edu- 
cational tradition and meet the specific needs 


of this new complex life. We must make learn- 


ing more appealing, more concrete and mean- 
ingful, so that it may be attained by all the 
various types of minds and that the knowl- 
edge gained may actually function in daily 
living. The modern school cannot be apart 
from life; it is life. 


With this in view, we are not so much con- 


cerned with imparting an accumulation of facts 
which are bodies of information especially in 
the elementary grades, as we are in developing 


habits, attitudes and ideals in the minds 


right 


and hearts of our on-coming citizens. If we 


are able to guide students toward right think- 


ing and living and inspire a desire or real 


we have certainly paved 
Visual 


end. 


hunger for knowledge, 
lf-education. aids 
this 


ogy makes it 


the way to sé are a 
toward 
] 


valuable means 
Modern 
+} 


the most 


that for 
gain our knowledge thru a 


psycl clear 
part we 
which leave a wealth of 


serieS OF experiences 


images and clear concepts in the mind. Books 


only 


substitute for 


experiences and are not a 


Words 


interpret 


the 


can 


actual experience. 


are mere symbols of ideas. The language of 
the printed page can but suggest mental 
images, and unless the individual has had 
something in his past experiences with which 
to compare and out of which to build correct 


concepts, the true interpretation is not possible 


and accurate knowledge cannot be gained. 
It is only thru a wide and systematic use 


of the various visual materials to supplement 


led om page sds) 
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‘‘Thumb Nail Sketches’’ in Visual Instruction 
By Ernest L. Crandall 


No. 5. Child Psychology and Visual Instruction 


E shall begin this article with a quota- 

W tion from the preceding article in this 

series, which appeared in the Special 
Summer number of the Screen. 
for this are two-fold. In the first place, the 
second paragraph of that article was so badly 
garbled, through a printer’s error, that the 
writer, himself, found considerable difficulty in 
unraveling the tangle. In the second place, 
these little sketches are intended to constitute 
a continuous series, and the lapse of time be- 
tween this article and the last instalment has 
been so great as to justify a little review— 
merely that we may get together, recall whith- 
er we were tending. The misprinted paragraph, 
then, should have read as follows:— 

“We frequently encounter the sweeping 
statement that all man’s knowledge come to 
him through the senses. To subscribe to that 
formula, we must consign to the same scrap- 


The reasons 


heap the visions of the Hebrew prophets, the 
Christian mystics, and all the poets of all the 
ages, together with countless cherished institu 
tions common to all mankind. Moreover, we 
should also run counter to much that is recog: 
nized in virtually every school of psychology, 
Even those who would flout Divine inspiration, 
scoff at psychic phenomena and even resent 


the designation of the inner self as the soul, 


fearing some 
pelled to 


biological 


spiritual connotation, are com- 
recognize certain physiological or 
inheritances, instincts, inhibitions, 
impulses, what not, that are quite apart from 
and profoundly affect the interpretation of ex- 
ternal stimuli. What is still more significant, 
if we accept the postulate that all knowledge 
comes through the senses, we bind ourselves 


irrevocably to the proposition that truth is 


relative. Sensation is individual, specific, vafi- 
able. Your sensation is not my sensation. Fact, 
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on the other hand, is universal, general, abso- 
lute. Either there is violet ray or there is not, 
Either 
two is more than one or it is not; even though 


however it may appear to you and me. 


I may see two where you see one, or might 
Mr. 


stein, I fancy, does not wish to sweep us alto- 


have done before prohibition. Even Ein- 
gether away from this bit of intellectual terra 
firma. 
conception, knowledge, should only emphasize 


The relativity of sensation, perception, 


the necessity of postulating about absolute 
verity somewhere.” 

This paragraph was introductory to a warn- 
ing note, namely, that in our study of the learn- 
ing process, we should never lose sight of the 
fact that our duty as teachers is not the im- 
parting of information, is not merely to teach 
the child how to acquire knowledge, but con 
sists, primarily, rather in leading the child’s 
spirit out into the discovery of some phase of 
eternal, immutable truth, through the maze of 
relative and 
senses supply. 

With this reservation in mind, we can safely 


often illusory data which the 


posit the theorem that the child’s knowledge of 
the world about it comes to it chiefly through 
the senses and in large and controlling meas 
ure through the sense of vision. 

The process by which mere sensory impres- 
sions are translated 
is a complex one. Accordingly as advocates of 
a methodology of which the very cornerstone 
is the substitution of direct sense-impressions 
for linguistic symbols, we cannot too often or 
too sedulously and 
various steps of that process 

We shall ask 
therefore, during two or 
while we retrace, from 
own peculiar problems, the pathway from sen- 
sation to knowledge. 

Now, in retracing this pathway, it is not so 
much our certain 
and generally accepted psychological principles 
Or maxims, as to seek through such a review 
some definite indications as to how visual in- 
struction may best be certain 
phases of the teaching process, or as to what 
form of visual instruction is best adapted to 
certain stages of the child’s psychological de- 
velopment. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. It will be 
found that psychologists are pretty generally 
agreed that the process of acquiring knowledge 
divides itself into certain more or less readily) 


into knowledge, however. 


examine re-examine the 


the reader to bear with us, 
three brief chapters, 


the standpoint of our 


purpose to review general 


applied to 
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distinguishable stages or phases. Also the 
student of psychology will find these several 
successive stages, with some little variation, 
pretty generally enumerated as follows:— 

1. Sensation. 
2. Perception. 
3. Memory. 
4. Imagination. 
5. Conception. 
A fact not always made quite so clear, 
but still pretty generally accepted or implied, 
and certainly a fact very easy of demonstration, 
is that each of these stages or phases has its 
own characteristic accompanying emotional 
state and results in its own characteristic effer- 
ent impulse. In short, no single mental act or 
state but is tri-une in its very essence. Accom- 
panying each purely psychological reaction, 
some particular state of feeling will be excited. 
Equally, some impulse to action will be en- 
gendered, which may be responded to, frus- 
trated or inhibited, but which will always be 
there, whether consciously noted or not. 

Thus, mere sensation results in a state which 
is frequently spoken of as if it were a mental 
state but which is purely emotional, namely, 
attention. At the first dawning of a percept, 
however, attention merges in interest; and the 
retention, recall and comparison of percepts, 
which we shall call memory, whips interest into 
curiosity. 

Again, mere sensation results only in an 
efferent impulse to locomotion, while the dawn- 
ing of a impels to manipulation. 
Arrest the attention of the child, or of an 
adult for that matter, by mere light or sound 
and you will succeed only in setting him, or 
some portion of his anatomy into instinctive 
motion. Definitize these impressions 
into a clear percept, a recognizable object, and 
his first impulse—if he is near enough to na- 
ture—will be to touch and handle. 

More of this anon. For the present we 
have proceeded far enough along this pathway, 
to make a point which is of first importance. 
It is a point to which teachers and educators 
given all too little attention. 
That point is, that most of the learning of the 
child’s earlier confined to the first 
three stages named above—sensation, percep- 
tion, memory. 

We do not mean to assert that a child, even 
a very young child, has no mental processes 
beyond these three phases. Of course he does. 
Nevertheless, by far the greater part af his 


percept 


sensory 


generally have 


years is 
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Of course 


they use 
DeVry 


It may appear-as a strange coincidence that 
wherever big successes are made with motion pictures— 
there you will find DeV rys. 


But, upon consideration, the reasons are plain. 
Thurston uses a DeVry because he demands accurate 
performance in his show and cannot afford to take the 
chance of having anything go wrong. The Chicago & 
Alton picked the DeVry for its initial trip because they 
realized that the gruelling service a projector would 
be put to on a train demands a machine of more than 


average ability. 


The Monon, the first railroad in the world to es- 
tablish a motion picture service, uses DeVrys, as do 


practically all the large industries whose sales and 





publicity effort includes a motion picture program. 


For more than eight years, under almost every 
possible condition, DeVrys have successfully pro- 
jected motion pictures. This is the reason back of 


their success! 








MES —<<c 
THE DeVry CORPORATION 
1111 CENTER STREET - CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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mental activities begins and ends within the 
truncated gamut of this first half of the learn- 
ing process. 

Now, it is equally certain, though not so 
readily recognizable, that as the child develops 
psychologically, he takes over successively in 
increasing degree the remaining stages or 
phases of the learning process. Memory yields 
to, indeed prompts, imagination; and imagina- 
tion, which is memory in a genetic, construct- 
ive, creative mood, provides him with clear and 
satisfying concepts, built of the scattered per- 
cepts with which his brain has been stored. 

Now, if all this is true, clearly the first 
duty of the teacher is to be guided in his 
methods by a careful consideration of those 
mental processes, emotional states and efferent 
impulses that are characteristically dominant 
in the child’s particular stage of psychological 
development. In other words, there is a time, 
or an age, at which to bombard the child with 


Visual Instruction 
By Ilsley 


OR the first time in the history of the 
F National Education Association, the 

theme of visual instruction given 
something like its due recognition at the 
Oakland Convention of the N. E. A., held in 
the coast city, July 1 to 6. The simultaneous 
meeting of the World Conference on Educa- 
tion in the neighboring city of San Francisco 
and the large number of annual meetings of 
allied organizations, brought together what was 
probably the largest single gathering of edu- 
cators from all over the world that has ever 
been held. 

In both the World Conference, and more 
notably in the N. E. A., attentive considera- 
tion was given to the subject of visual in- 
struction. President Owen had requested Dr. 
H. B. Wilson of Berkeley to organize two 
half-day programs dealing with this subject, 
and while it is a matter of regret that the par- 
ticipants in the programs presented almost 
entirely the methods, programs, and results of 
visual instruction in the west and middle west. 
to the exclusion of what had been accomplished 
in the east, nevertheless, the sessions were ex- 
ceedingly suggestive and helpful throughout, 
and great credit is due to Dr. Wilson for the 
excellent programs which he arranged. 

The National Council of the N. E. A. de- 


was 
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sensory impressions; there is a time or an age 
for bringing the motor impulses into play; 
there is a time to give free rein to the imagina. 
tion. Even though any of 
methods of approach may properly be resorted 
to at any stage, there is some particular stage 
of mental growth at which each is most ap. 
propriate 


these or 


This is a vital point, and to none more vital 
than to the visual instructionist, whose whole 
methodology consists in the 


correct applica- 


tion of the direct sensory appeal. 

We shall require some maxims, from time 
to time, to serve as road-signs in any rapid 
mental 


survey of our progress. Let us erect 


such a sign-post right here and clinch the 
lesson of this article by a maxim that our 
elders taught most of us many years ago— 


namely, that 
There is a time for everything. 


at the N. E. A. 


Boone 


afternoon 
consideration of the subject. 
were presented by Miss Olive Jones 
of New York, the newly elected president of 
the N. E .A,; 


voted the best part of one of its 
sessions to a 


Papers 


Mrs. Susan B. Dorsey, superin- 
tendent of Los and Mr 
Ernest L. Crandall, director of visual instruc- 
tion in the New York city schools—all of 
whom are members of the Executive Board of 
the Visual Instruction Association of America. 


schools in Angeles, 


These discussions were all of a high order and 
were concerned with the practical application 
of motion pictures to the school work. 

A report of the N. E. A 
special reference to the subject of visual in- 


Convention, with 


struction, would scarcely be complete without 
some reference to the report of what is popu- 
larly known as the Judd Committee, a com- 
mittee appointed by the N. E. A., with Dr. 
Charles H. Judd of the University of Chicago 
as chairman, for the purpose of investigating 
the materials and methods of visual instruction, 
with particular regard to the applicability of 
the motion picture to class room work. The 
report of this committee in printed form was 
distributed during the closing days of the con- 
vention. It dealt only with the initial steps of 
and did little 


the committee’s investigations, 


more than present a partial survey. It is to be 


other 
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regretted that the work of the committee did 
not eventuate in a more definitely helpful report 
to those who are interested in the subject of visual 
education. 
guide the educators of the country in the prac- 


No effort, apparently, was made to 


tical employment of motion pictures as an aid in 
educational With the keen 
manifested in this subject, have not the teachers 
of the country a right to entertain a reasonable 
expectation that the N. E. A. will furnish some 


processes. interest 


leadership of a definitely helpful and construc 
tive character? Without such help, multitude: 
of schools and teachers will introduce the use 
of motion pictures in ways, and under circum- 
stances, that can only ultimately work harm 
It is safe to say that vastly more than fifty per 
that 
picture projection are doing so without any 


cent of the schools now employ motion 
proper regard to the pedagogical technique; to 
the proper range of films to be shown; and to 
the right 
The largest 
N. E. A. 


tion could 


sort of equiqment for school 
that a 
having this subject under investiga 


render to the 


use. 
service committee of the 
schools of America, 
would be to line up this subject in its true pro 
portions and with due respect to the needs o 


Perhaps no more could have been 
from the 


the schools. 


expected committee in view of th 


shortness of the time and the complexity of 
the subject, but it is to be sincerely hoped that 
the work 
tinued until brought to 
issue. 

Perhaps the 
feature of 


thus excellently begun will be con- 


a helpful and inspiring 
outstanding visual instruction 
the entire convention was the visual 
instruction exhibit which constituted more than 
one quarter of the entire exposition in the Oak 
land Civic 
ranged 


Auditorium, and which 


was ar 
through the _ closs 
National 


Association and the Visual Instruction Associa- 


and carried out 


cooperation between the Education 


America. The effort made and 
notably realized, to 
exhibitors 
tion. This 


models, as 


tion of was 


together all those 


group 


interested in visual aids to instruc 


included the makers of charts ar 


well as manufacturers of micro 


scopes, other 
optical instruments, 
machines, 


telescopes, cameras, lenses and 


screens, motion 


slides, 


stereosce pic 


picture 


lantern motion picture films, 


stereoscopes and views, and pub 


lications in which the visual appeal was _ pré¢ 
dominant. 

For the benefit of these exhibitors, and in 
order to carry out the purpose of a unified 
visual instruction exhibit, a projection room, 
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seating 125 persons, for con- 
tinuous projection of motion picture and lantern 
slide material during’ the entire time of the ex- 
hibit. The equipment was supplied through the 
courteous cooperation of the exhibitors and a 
more or less constantly changing audience had 
the privilege of viewing practical class room 
material. Motion pictures dealing with Biology, 
United States History, Physical Geography, 
Civics, Physical Education, and other subjects 
of the upper grades and high schools, -were 
shown. The association maintained a corps of 
workers whose purpose it was to further the in- 
terest in those who 
came into the projection room or visited the 
exhibit. Teachers school principals and edu- 
Irom 


was set apart 


visual instruction among 


cators many parts of the country en- 

source of 
material, proper equipment for class rooms and 
auditoriums, informa- 
respect to these 
It was only an exten- 
sion of the service which the Visual Instruction 


Association is contin- 


quired as to methods of use, 
large amount of 


disseminated in 


and a 
tion was 
phases of the subject. 
gratuitously rendering 
York City. 

The visual instruction exhibit was largely in 
the nature of an experiment, designed to further 


ually from its offices in New 


a more general interest in the subject of visual 
aids to instruction. It was therefore to be ex- 
pected that, as in the case of most experiments, 
The 
California sunlight; the 
difficulties of daylight projection in 
large and airily 


much could be learned from the endeavor. 
intensive qualities of 
practical 
lighted rooms; the value of a 
under difficult 
and minor 
limitations of cooperative effort: all these were 
made evident before the exhibit was closed. 


daylight screen for projection 


ight conditions; the values some 


On the other 
the fact that 


hand, there was no mistaking 
immense value resides in a close 
cooperation between the educators on the one 
hand, and commercial producers of educational 
This more 
clearly perhaps, in the realm of motion pictures, 


material on the other. was seen 


than in any other single field, since the prob- 


lems here involved are so new, the technique 
of motion picture use within the class room as 
A great deal of valuable 


information was elicited at the regular afternoon 


yet so undetermined. 


meetings held in the projection room, where op- 
to ask 
questions and to tell their own experiences in 


portunity was presented for persons 
the employment of motion pictures for class 
room instruction 


(Concluded on page 364) 
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The Theatrical Field 


Conducted by 
MARGUERITE ORNDORFF 


A Picture in the Making 


T the Lasky Studio they were making 
A “The Spanish Dancer,” and it was my 

privilege one morning to watch the work. 
The publicity man kindly offered to “park” me 
on the set, and left me with authority, in case 
I was disturbed or threatened with ejection, 
to say I was deposited there by him. But no- 
body even noticed me; everybody was too busy 
attending to his own affairs. Even the pianist 
and the violinist, behind whom I had taken 
shelter so as to be sure of avoiding the camera’s 
eye, had no time for more than an occasional 
friendly grin. 

The set was a castle interior of 
plainness, with a curving stairway in the back- 
ground, and in the foreground, a banquet table, 
its cover of crimson velvet and cloth of gold 
billowing to the floor. Behind it in the middle 
rose a tall, carved chair—the host’s seat, no 
doubt—and on either side of it ranged stools 
for the guests. Golden dishes of curious de- 
sign held real food, among them a Spanish 
galleon in full sail, and a four-wheeled coach 
with galloping horses. A bustling “Props” at 
a side table was buried in mountains of oranges, 
apples, melons, cakes, and mounds of some 
delicious looking pink stuff, all of which he car- 
ried tenderly to the banquet board and covered 
first with oiled paper and next with napkins. 
A majestic roast pig lay on a golden platter— 
no make-believe pig, either, for afterward I 
heard a hungry extra describing him to friends 
most eloquently as they lined up at the corner 
cafeteria at noon. 

Mounted on scaffoldings along the sidelines 
stood half a dozen of the big searchlights 
called “sun arcs,” supplemented by 
Klieg lights and small “spots.” Each 
manned by an electrician. Assistants and tech- 
nical experts occupied themselves with details 
of costuming and setting, and in the midst of 
everything, walked the director, Herbert Bren- 
non, immaculate in white flannels and a woolly 
white sweater—it was chilly on the barn-like, 
covered stage. Nobody paid any attention to 


impressive 


rows of 
was 


him apparently, and he seemed to move in a 
world of his own imagining. He 
through the action of his scene minutely and, 
it was evident, intensely. 


was going 


In a detached sort of way he blew a whistle 
that hung around his neck: piano and violin 
thumped into a march. In time with the music 
Brennon paced from the doorway to a point 


J 


just in front of the table, drew an imaginary 
sword, clicked his heels, and saluted. Then he 
went on briskly, around the table to the great 
chair. He stood before it a moment, then raised 
a goblet in a toast, bowed to unseen guests, 
and seated himself with a grand air. 
Toot-toot! The music stopped, and the di- 
back to 
the doorway and paced off the distance to the 
table, thought a moment, called for “Harold” 
gave an order. “Harold” shouted for 
“Props” shouted for ‘a couple of 
hands here;” and in a jiffy the gaudy covering 


rector gazed off into space. He went 


and 
“Props;” 


was swept clear of the floor while a dozen men 
were carefully lifting the table to a different po- 
sition, the director helping. 


Toot! Music again, and Brennon went 
through this action once more, this time ap- 
parently to his own satisfaction. The sound 


of the whistle cut off the music. 

“Now where are my six serving men?” In 
answer appeared six men in blue costumes with 
flowing sleeves. They wore bobbed black wigs 
and stiff pink collars, and each individual part 
of each one’s costume was its own particular 
The total effect might have been 
slightly bewildering to the conventional-minded 
outsider, but was not, to the camera-wise; for 


shade of blue. 


some colors photograph white, and as for the 
ensemble of the costumes, they could just as 


well have been rainbow-hued provided their 


photographic values were correct. 
After careful inspection of each actor, the 


director instructed them in their “business,” 
and gave them their cues, and herded them 
into a convenient corner to wait till he needed 
them. Then he turned his attention to the 
guards. (“All guards on the set,” roared Har- 
old.) Halberds for these two, swords for those 
two, and—“Oh Harold, this will never do! 


They 
look very bad.” A speedy exchange of weapons, 
decorative 


These swords are of different lengths. 
guards stationed at 
intervals along the stairway. 

Next came a detailed rehearsal with Gareth 


and the were 
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Hughes of a bit of action at the table involving 
a large cushion, and there was prolonged d 
liberation over its proper placing. Patiently the 
two repeated the thing till every move was as 


it should be, the actor’s serious countenance 
an odd contrast to the incongruous mixture of 


medieval rags and modern sweater he wore; 
to say nothing of shell-rimmed glasses with 
their nose piece swathed in cotton to protect 
his make-up. 

Spanish soldiers began to wander in from 
outside, evidently in anticipation of being 
needed, for in a few minutes the call came: 
“All soldiers in the places assigned to them 


last night!” They stood behind their stools at 


the table, and with Brennon facing them in 
military posture, gesturing energetically, and 
shouting, ‘“Sa-/ute!” they rehearsed again and 


again the business of dragging swords out of 
scabbards and bringing them to the correct po 
sition at the right time. The director marched 
around to the chair and seized a goblet. 


“Gentlemen,” he cried, “I give you the king!” 

“The king!” echoed the soldiers, and raised 
their cups. 

Antonio Moreno, the hero, brave in maroon 
brocades and velvets, laces and plumed hat, 
came strolling in, and watched while the sol 
diers performed All at once there came a 
pause. Nobody seemed to be doing anything 
at all. I looked for the cause: found it in 


little group around the camera, a buzz of talk, 
a laugh. The Pola 
She was not to work that day, and so was not 


famous Negri had arrived! 


in costume, and after a short conference, sh« 


left the set. I was had heard ru 
mors of magnificent costumes and a 


sorry. for |] 


| 1 
wondertul 


bridal procession 


The whistle sounded a new signal, and the 
lights buzzed, and flashed for the first time 
Toot! Mr. Moreno started down the steps 


to salute his doff his plumed hat witl 


guests, 
a wide sweep, and propose the toast to the kit Vv 


not satisfied—it 


Mr. Brennon was would seen 
from my observation to be the fate of directors 
never to be satisfied! 

“Let’s 
suggested. It 
the question of cloak or no cloak was 

“I think it’s 
Tony’s opinion, and so it was settled 

Then it to add 
a captain to Mr 


which 


try it with the cloak on, 1] 


was forthwith done, 


much better without,” was 


was decided two guards 


Moreno’s business of entering, 


necessitated choosing and rehearsing 
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three men—‘fine, big fellows,” the director stip- 


ulated, 
At last eve1 


“men who've had military training.” 


ything really seemed to be ready 


for final rehearsal. Toot! went the whistle— 
lights. Toot! Music. Entered the captain, 


hero and his attendant guards. 


followed by the 





A bridal magnificent in costume and setting 


One é ( ( right, left, right,” 
eard the uring as they passed me. 
( ear le; the guards drew back 
th pre Click! The swords snapped 
o salute, tl lume swept the floor. Captain 
d guards ed out of the picture—one, 
one, [he host passed to his place, 

sed his « His voice rang out merrily: 
Ne r in s, el rev!” (What Spanish 

Knew <¢ ( n assistance.) 

El rey! sponded the soldiers, drank the 
ist. and followed it with laughter and talk. 
\ series of short, vigorous blasts from the 
histle brought the action to a sudden stop. 
Brenno! n down from his vantage point 
side the « era in a brief rage of disapproval. 
Why the laughter?” he demanded. “What 


You 


monarchies don’t laugh 


is there to laugh at? are toasting yorrr 
ng! People 


at their king!” 


have 
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Silence for a of minutes, while the 
actors looked sheepish, and the director recov- 
ered his good humor. Then they did it all over 
again, this time without mistakes. But that was 
not the end; it was not until they did it for 
perhaps the dozenth time that the director set 
on it his seal of partial approval with, “All 
right. 1” 


space 


Lunch! 
In a second every electrician had slid down 
from his perch and disappeared. Assistants, 
technical directors, musicians, actors were gone; 
Brennon was gone; the place was suddenly 
dead. I wandered slowly off the set, stumbling 
over workmen who were munching in dark 
corners, and getting mixed up in the line that 
was forming in front of the hot-dog wagon. 

I was wondering whether, after all, we really 
appreciate the amount of labor involved in a 
motion picture when we sit comfortably in the 
theatre and watch it. Here was a whole morn- 
ing gone, and not a foot of film to show for it; 
perhaps it would be all afternoon, too, before 
the scene was finally shot. Yet I had 
only a very few parts of the big puzzle that is 
a picture in the making, put together in logical 
form. 


seen 


Production Notes 


Costume pictures are promised in full mea- 
sure for the coming season. Mary Pickford’s 
Spanish “Rosita,” directed by Ernst Lubitsch, 
opens in New York this month. In addition 
there are Norma Talmadge’s elaborate French 
drama, “Ashes of Vengeance,” Constance Tal- 
madge’s “The Dangerous Maid,” Goldwyn’s 
production of “In the Palace of the King, 
Rex Ingram’s “Scaramouche,” Paramount’s 
“The Spanish Dancer,” Charles Ray’s “Court- 
ship of Miles Standish,” Universal’s “The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame,” and even other 
important ones to follow later. 


’ 


” 


The comedians, too, have fallen victims to the 
costume epidemic. Buster Keaton is following 
his “Three Ages” with “Hospitality,” a parody 
on the days of the first railroad train; and Lloyd 
Hamilton burlesques the Pilgrim fathers in 
“The Optimist.” 

Associated First National productions now 
being edited include “The Bad man,” with Hol- 
brook Blinn, “Thundergate,” a Chinese story 
with Owen Moore and an all-star and 
Cynthia Stockley’s “Ponjola,” with Q. 
Nilsson and James Kirkwood. 


cast, 
Anna 


In the making for the same company are 
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Maurice Tourneur’s “Jealous Fools,” “Flaming 
Youth” by Warner Fabian, “Her Temporary 
Frank 
Lloyd is to direct Gertrude Atherton’s famoys 
“Black Oxen,” Griffith in the 
part of Madame Zattiany. 


Husband,” and “The Swamp Angel.” 


with Corinne 

Charles Chaplin has made his first picture 
for United Artists, “A Woman of Paris,” star. 
ring Edna Purviance. This is the comedian’s 
first serious drama, and it is said by those who 
have seen it to mark a distinct departure from 
old methods of directing. Mr. Chaplin does not 
appear in the picture himself. 

Fox pictures in prospect include “The Lone 
Star Ranger,” and “A Flyin’ Fool,” with Tom 
Mix, “The Best Man Wins,” William 
Russell, “A Man,” with Dustin Farnum, “See. 
ond Hand Love,” “You Can’t Get Away With 
It,” and “The Temple of Venus.” 


with 








King Vidor is to make “Gulliver’s Travels” 
for Goldwyn, according to a recent annua 
ment. It elaborate 
“Greed,” the von Stroheim picture, will 


will be produced on an 
scale. 
be released in October, Joseph Hergesheimer’s 
“Wild Oranges” is just starting under King } 
Vidor, and Rupert Hughes is at work on “Law 


Against Law,” his own story dealing with the 


divorce evil. Other Goldwyn ctures now 
finished are Marshall Neilan’s “ile Rendez- | 
vous,” and his original story, “The Eternal 
Three,” “Red Lights,” directed by Clarence 
3adger, “Six Days,” an Elinor Glyn story 
directed by Charles Brabin, and Hall Caine’s 


“The Master of Man,” by the Swedish director, 
Victor Seastrom. 

“Anna Christie,” the famous play by Eugene 
O'Neill, is being filmed by Thomas H. Ince 
direction John Griffith Wray, with 
George Marion 
and 


under of 
Blanche Sweet in the title part. 
plays the part he originated on the stage, 
William Russell plays Matt Burke. 

Metro pictures in production are “Held to 
Answer,” “In Search of a Thrill,” starring 
Viola Dana, and an Allen Holubar production, 
“The Human Mill;” Jackie Coogan’s production 


of Mary Roberts Rinehart’s “Long Live the 
King” has been finished and is being edited 
for release in October. Victor Schertzinger, 


who directed it, is to make an original story, 
“The Man Whom Life Passed By.” 

George Ade has written “Woman Proof” for 
Thomas Meighan, and will assist in the making. 
It will be directed by Alfred Green. 
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William S. Hart returns to the screen with 
Paramount, and has started work on “Wild Bill 
Hickok.” 

William C. DeMille’s 
adapted from Edward Knobloch’s 
has been renamed ‘The Marriage Maker.” 


Magic,” 
‘The Faun,” 


“Spring 


‘ 


Other Paramount pictures finished or in 
“Zaza,” with 
Failed,” a 
Red 


“Stephen 


Swanson, 

Melford 
a James 
Steps Out,” 
adapted from a Richard Harding Davis story 
for Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 


progress include Gloria 
“The Light That 
production, “Ruggles of 


Cruze production, and 


George 
Gap,” 


Of special interest are William DeMille’s 
plans to film Julian Street’s “Rita Coventry” 
and Owen Davis’ 
bound.” 

Harold Lloyd’s latest comedy is called “Why 
Worry?” and he has begun work on “The Girl 
Expert.” 

“Dust of Desire” and “Rose of all the World” 
are tentative titles for Norma 
picture. 


Pulitzer Prize play, “Ic 


Talmadge’s next 
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“The Virginian,” the film 
were formerly owned by Douglas Fairbanks, 
filmed by B. P. Schulberg for Pre- 
ferred Pictures, directed by Tom Forman, with 
Kenneth Harlan as the Virginian. 


rights to which 


is being 


Universal has ready a number of new pic- 


tures, of which the most interesting appear to 
with Priscilla Dean, “The Vic- 
tor,” with Herbert Rawlinson, “Where Is This 
West?” said to be a 


drama, “A Lady of 


” 


be “I drifting, 


clever satire on western 
Quality,” and “Editha’s 
with Booth Tarking- 
“The Turmoil” has been purchased and 
will be produced by Hobart Henley who made 
“The Flirt.” 

Marshall Neilan has been engaged to direct 
Mary Pickford in “Dorothy Vernon of Haddon 
Hall.” Clare Alan 


already been cast for the picture. 


Burglar,” Baby Peggy. 


ton’s 


Eames Forrest have 

Miss Pick- 
ford has also signed Ernst Lubitsch as director 
for one picture a year for the next three years. 
The first of the series will probably be “Romeo 
and Juliet,” and there are rumors that Douglas 
Fairbanks will play Romeo. 


and 


Film Reviews 


MAIN STREET (Warner Bros. 

After the first 
would never recognize his street, or his people. 
Not that that’s uncommon when best sellers are 
filmed, but sometimes the spirit, at least, is pre 
served. Here the whol 
integrates under pressure of 
appeal. Carol Kennicott, that 
succumbs tamely tc Main 
Bea and Miles degenerate 
opera characters; and the others are mere cari- 
catures. Doctor Kennicott more nearly preserves 
his original being than any of them. A compe- 
tent cast wasted. (Theatrical only) (Adult) 
TRIFLING WITH HONOR (Universal-Jewel 

A baseball story with a moral. The plump 
and jovial Buddy Messinger as the small boy 
whose loyalty and adoration keep his baseball 
idol from “going wrong.” 


few scenes Sinclair Lewis 


force of the story dis 
box-office 
rebel, 
Street influence; 


the 
eternal 
the 


into purely comic 


Not a novel idea at 


all, but entertaining and well presented. Rock- 
cliffe Fellowes and Fritzi Ridgeway play the 
principal parts. (Family) (Church and com- 


munity use) 
THE COVERED WAGON (Paramount 


From the standpoint of realism and truthful 
scenic and character detail, this is probably one 
of the finest pictures of the year. James Cruze, 
the director, Has catfight the spirit df the pioneer 


movement in marvelous fashion, giving us some 
splendid scenes, as for example, that impressive 
moment when the great wagon train moves for- 
ward at the start of its long journey. The fact 
that Mr. Cruze might have developed the dra- 
matic possibilities of his story to a greater ex- 
tent constitutes its one fault from a technical 
point of view 


The 


is the covered wagon, shown 


There is an excellent cast. main “char- 


” 


ter, ot 


act course, 
in the various vicissitudes of its historic journey 
from to Oregon. Charles Ogle, 
Ethel Wales and John Fox, Jr., 


leader of the train and his family. 


Kansas City 
Wilson, 
the 


Lois 
portray 
J. Warren Kerrigan returns to the screen after 
a long absence to play Will Banion, and Alan 
Hale plays his rival, Sam Woodhull. But the 
acting honors go to Ernest Torrence as Bill 
Jackson, who knew every foot of the trail to 
Oregon, and Tully Marshall as the old plains- 
man, immensely fine perform- 
ances. (Church, community and school use) 
(Family) 

THE GIRL OF THE GOLDEN WEST (First 

National) 


This famous story 


Bridger,—two 


has lost much of its vigor 
stage to screen, largely 
because of unfortunate casting, in the case of 


in the transfer from 
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the “girl.” Sylvia Breamer is attractive, but she 
is not the aggressive and superbly alive mis- 
tress of the Polka saloon. J. Warren Kerrigan 
as Ramerrez, the road agent, and Russell Simp- 
son as sheriff Jack Rance are adequate. The 
story is slightly diluted to suit the demands of 
censorship, but the production is on the whole, 
only) (Adult, high 


satisfactory. (Theatrical 


school) 
ONLY THIRTY-EIGHT (Paramount) 

Walter Prichard Eaton’s story of a belated ro- 
mance, deftly handled by William DeMille and 
a good cast. A mother, after twenty years of 
suppression under the strong will of a “good” 
husband, upon finding herself a widow, asserts 
her natural self, gratifies her artistic desires, and 
horrifies her sedate eighteen-year-old twins by 
eventually falling in love with one of their col- 
lege professors. Its delicate humor is a pleasant 
relief. Lois Wilson realizes the quiet wistfulness 
of the woman who is “only” thirty-eight; Elliot 
Dexter is comfortable as the elderly lover; and 
May McAvoy and Robert Agnew give delightful 
performances as the twins, whose one thought is, 
“What would father think!” (Adult, high school) 


(Community use) 


TEA WITH A KICK (Victor Halperin Production) 

Farce—foolish, but occasionally amusing. Doris 
May, Creighton Hale, Fazenda, Stuart 
Holmes, Rosemary Theby, and others make an 
(Theatrical only) 


Louise 


imposing list of characters. 
(Adult) 
THE EXCITERS (Paramount) 


Bebe Daniels in search of excitement furnishes 
a fair amount of amusement in the course of her 
quest. An airplane crash, a chivalrous house- 
breaker, played by Antonio Moreno, and a vil- 
lainous assortment of crooks, add suspense. Not 
the best of its kind, but fair enough. (Theatrical 


only) (Adult) 


HUMAN WRECKAGE (Film Booking Offices 
Mrs. Wallace Reid’s anti-narcotic propaganda 
picture at least indicates sincerity of purpose. 
There are a number of excellent actors in the sup- 
porting cast, including James Kirkwood, Bessie 
Love and George Hackathorne, and in several in- 
stances they do good work. The story is, natu- 
rally enough, depressing, and logic is occasionally 
sacrificed to point a moral. This film may do 


some good, yet it seems a doubtful method of 
attacking the problem (Possibly community use) 


(Strictly adult) ' 
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FOG BOUND (Paramount) 

Another of those stories in which the hero js 
the heroine's 
father. The mystery is smothered by the fog. 
Dorothy Dalton and David Powell waste thei 


suspected of having murdered 


time on this. So does the audience. (Theatrical 
only) (Adult) 


THE LOVE TRAP (Grand-Asher 

An ordinary picture, undistinguished by any 
Just a flufty 
tale of a girl who is driven by a socially ambi 
tious mother, into a run-away match with the 
wrong man, but realizes the mistake in time to 


brilliancy of story or direction. 





end things happily with the right man. Bryant 
Washburn, Mabel Forrest, and Wheeler Oak 
(Theatrical only) (Adult) 


LEGALLY DEAD (Universal 
unskilfully built — 


man head the cast. 


A rambling 
the idea of the 


story, 
restoration of life to the human 
organism by means of the recently exploited 
Milton Sills in the part of a 
wrongfully accused of 


drug, adrenalin. 
convicted 
on circumstantial evidence, and executed, me 


man murder, 
which he is restored to life by a scientific friend. 
Mr. Sills can usually hold his own against 
poor picture material, but this time he is decid- 
The rest of the cast is equally 
(Theatrical only) (Adult) 


edly worsted. 
unconvincing. 
WHERE THE NORTH BEGINS (Warner Bros. 

This is a typical story of the far north, dis} 
the interesting 
performance of the featured actor, Rin-tin-tin,| 
a police dog. cast, though 
somewhat overshadowed, furnish adequate sup- 
port. Children especially will like it. (Commt- 


tinguished from usual by the 


The humans in the 





nity, possibly church use) (Family) 
THE COMMON LAW (Selznick 

\ line-up of stars headed by Corinne Grii- 
fith, Tearle, Elliot Dexter give 
this story a rather higher rating than it should 
the direction. It 
rambles a good deal, in getting to the point, and 
certainly has lost much of the Robert w/ 
Chambers flavor. The production is heavily} 
overdressed as to costumes and settings, there) 


Conway and 


receive on basis of story or 





are too many lengthy titles, and for a picture 
with so little real action, there are far too mand 
You can’t tell what i 
man is thinking when he is a mile away. Th 
permitted bj 
but at beg 
only 


long shots for comfort. 


actors are as good as they are 
story to be, 
(Theatrical 


the limitations of the 
it’s entertainment 
(Adult) ‘ 


slow 
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Film Recommendations by 


The National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teachers 
Associations 


Mrs. CHARLES E. MERRIAM 


Chairman, Better Films Comn 


HE National Congress of Mothers and Wrecks. A good, clean comedy about old 
Parent-Teacher Associations recom utos. (Educational Films Corp.) 
mends the following films for the family 
They have been reviewed by the Better 
Films Committee and afford clean and whole- (Or Over) 
some recreation. 


FO! HIGH SCHOOL AGE 


Charles Ray in The Girl I Loved. From Riley’s 


FOR THE FAMIL} poem. A beautiful production but, to many, 

it was spoiled by the overdone dreams. If 

(From Ten Years Up) these were cut out it would make a per- 
ct productio1 (United Artists.) 


Penrod and Sam, a Booth Tarkington boy story 


splendidly done, affording the entire audi Walter Hires in Sixty Cents an Hour. Comedy 
ence, both old and young, a jolly tims ieee fine gg att (Bennaie 
~* ’ . a i pu laTMIess. Pa Ss” 
(First National.) Py 

ohnson’s African Big Game. Like H. H a 
J c ; bis Pe hi lack Holt in A Gentleman of Leisure. Comedy 
Snow’s experiences in \frica, brougl : h Tack Hol i : ‘d ¢ 

“oe drama 11 ich Jack t enlists >< 

vividly to us. (Metro.) aut pei eigaae t = uc 0 
i Durgiar ft nabet. (Famous-] layers.) 


The Soul of the Beast. A trained elephant per 


forms to the delight of the children Chere Down to the Sea -™ aoree. Che meeares = os 
is much brutality which might better have sea and whaling make it very worth while. 
been omitted. If you are in a position to Che quicker you forget the brutal love story 
cut, you can improve the picture greatly vhich ru through it, the better. (Hod- 
(Ince.) kinson. ) 
Jackie Coogan in Circus Days. In order to [Lon Chaney in All the Brothers Were Valiant. 
show Jackie’s splendid abilities, they give \ sea stor Metro.) 
us too much abuse on the part of cru 
grownups towards him a do wish his man- Hyman Wreckage. Because it is said that the 
e 2° . t1v937h oars t 171) nc<t 1 ’ 1 1 ° 
go would let us laugh with him, inste drug habit permeates our high schools, this 
always drawing on our sympathies. N , Si ee 
of always drawing on ow LP Acinic film of Mrs. Wallace Reid’s is included. 
one likes to see a child abused, and to ot 1 | ’ | | 1 
: sept Che school r the church, however, seems 
children it is too real First National.) rv 
1 better place to impress this upon the 
An Old Sweetheart of Mine. Riley’s short minds of the young people than the the- 
poem is drawn out to film length. But it tre, supposed to be a place of amusement. 
is a clean addition and in harmony with the If this picture ill bring home to parents 
poem. If it will induce other mothers t the horrible conditions prevailing among 
take out the Riley poems and read then many of the actors who are entertaining 
to the children, on to the littl four-yé - our boys | girls and becoming their 
" i P seat tory), then the | | 1] , i 
anger gee hor Batlle teat Saag heroes, then Wallace Reid’s death will not 
f this litt oem has na won ; ; - 
liming of this little poem has been a have been in vat (Film Booking Offices.) 
derful achievement. (Metro.) 
; : Thomas Meighan in 1. 
The Go-Getter. . -Wenes Mie ote ets is Meig Homeward Bound. Inter 
young man out to win a girl and a for esting sea. enes and a_pretty love story 
running through it (Famous-Players.) 


r 
r 


tune. (Famous-Players 


Slippy McGee. From the story of same name. rold Lloyd in Safety Last. One must re- 


An unusual film became it reproduced the member that this is trick photography and 
spiritual message of the book (First Na there is 1 yccasion tor getting unduly ex- 
tional. ) cited (Pathe) 

> 











The Educational Screen 


School Department 


Conducted by 
Marie GoopENOUGH 


Make Each Film Do More 


W. J. Wirt 


Extension Service, University of Minnesota 


OW 
mand for purely educational films to be 
used in the classroom, going to be met? 


is this increasing nation-wide de- 


This country has approved the motion pic- 
ture as a direct means of education by its 
universal use of all visual material available. 


So rapid has been the growth of this approval, 
however, that the producers and distributing 
agencies have been unable to give the educa- 
tional institutions enough films to permit them 
to depend on these visual aids as a regular 
supplement to their work. Practically all of 
the film corporations are co-operating by plac- 
ing their productions at the disposal of the 
non-commercial organizations. On the other 
hand, the majority of these non-commercial or- 
ganizations have not the finances, as yet, to 
organize and support a complete library, The 
problem at present simply seems to be the 
question of how our schools and other educa- 
tional institutions can obtain the broadest and 
best service from the films to which they have 
access at the present time. It is imperative 
that they do obtain this service from this mate- 
rial, for in so doing they will stimulate and 
keep alive the interest that is so current at 
present until that time when production will 
meet the demand. 

The solution which the Department of Visual 
Instruction of the University of Minnesota has 
found to help meet this immediate problem is 
simple and it may be of service to other indi- 
viduals or institutions working in this field. 
This department is trying to impress upon the 
users of visual aids in Minnesota the fact that 
practically every film is applicable to more than 
one distinct type of instruction. 

A purely industrial subject is thought of as 
an aid only to the class studying that particu- 
lar industry. The same subject can, however, 
be used in the same school in connection with 
other classes. A class in geography may be 
reading of a certain city or state where this 


industry is prominent. Will not the use of 
this film here again help to fix this lesson in 
geography more firmly in the minds of the 


students? Again, the class in chemistry can 
find in nearly every industrial picture the re- 
sult of some chemical process or action and its 
use by the manufacturing interests of today, 
So we find that there are three distinct classes 


that can use this one subject with direct bear- 


ing on their work. The travel or scenic 
pictures, which are perhaps the most common 
and easiest to obtain, can be used in a like 
manner. The scenic of Brazil showing the 


country with its coffee plantations is first used 
with a geographical connection, Then it may 
be used in physiology or hygiene class where 
the stimulating effects of coffee are being em- 
phasized. Or the commercial department may 
use it in its problems in transportation, or the 
economics class in establishing some point with 
regard to tariffs or duties, and again we have 
made one film directly useful to several in- 
structors. 

If schools and colleges will only study more 
carefully the films to which they have access, 
they will find that there are many opportuni- 
ties to use a single subject with equal interest 
One way to 


bring about this closer inspection of films by 


and bearing in several classes. 
the instructors is to have them all see a certain 
subject as it is used by one class, and to have 
them look upon the of finding 
some way in which it is applicable to their 


it with idea 
own work, 

The Extension Division of the University of 
Minnesota is earnestly trying to get the users 
of the service offered by its Department of 
Visual Instruction to study the films it has 
more By doing this they may find 
more opportunities to use them, thereby as- 
sisting the university to get the greatest ser- 


closely. 


vice possible from its material. 
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stantly used in important school systems. 


Pathe News will be leased to 


educat 


Course. 








The BEST way to challenge the interest of the student in the important events of the day—the 


Pathe Current Events Course 


based up 


PATHE NEWS 


The step from indifference to enthusiasm becomes easy when you link up class-work 
in history with the screening of the most important political, social, national and inter- 
national events shown regularly in the Pathe 

The Course has received the endorsement of prominent educators. 


ional, social and religious institutions on con- 
tract for a period of from six months to one year 


For booklet and full information addres 
Educational Department 
PATHE EXCHANGE, INC. 


35 W. 45th St., New York 
Exchanges in 35 Cities of the United States 


nN the 


Ne ws 
It is being con- 


Special service in connection with the 











Film Reviews 


TRAVEL AND SCENIC 
The Crater of Mt. Katmai (Educational Filn 
National Ge 
ographic Society’s Mt. Katmai expedition, un 


Exchange)—Photographed on the 


dertaken several years ago, and one of the few 

film records of that remote region of Alaska. 
The party is followed as it penetrates toward 

the interior, and some good views are taken 


of salmen streams, and of a forest all but the 
top of 


which is covered with volcanic ash 


Scenes showing the crater and a glacier at its 
steaming edge, are splendid, and the part of the 
reel which is perhaps most instructional is that 
which shows Katmai r¢ 
before the explosion. 


history of the mountain, showing 


constructed as it was 


The film traces the recent 
how volcanic 
pressure at its base formed the Valley of Ten 
Thousand Smokes, the 


crater eight 


and blew off the top of 
snow-capped mountain, leaving a 
miles in circumference and 
a milky lake in the bottom 
graphically brought the 
Woolworth Building photographed to scale, and 
looking like a speck in the vast the 
crater. 


3700 feet deep, with 


; ; 
Its S1Z¢ 1S 


huge 


out by a picture of 


expanse of 


Please Write to Advertisers and 


\ sple ndid subject 


be brought 


which cannot too often 
ind 
the region 
National 
Trails That Lure (U. S. 


Notable for 


to m and especially interesting 


which has been 


Monument. 


as illustrative of 
nade the Katmai 
Department of Ag- 


riculture) its views of the Colum- 


bia River Highway, and the gorge of the river 
itself Some artistic photography record 
scenes along its course, where there are to be 
found many tiny cascades and larger falls, 
among them the famous Multnomah, second 
highest in the United States. Sunset Tunnel 
leads to Bridal Veil Falls, gossamer and shim- 
mering. Some of the views of falling waters at 
the base of the fall are among the finest in the 
eel. 

pome tootage is devoted to Eagle Creek 
Camping Grounds and a camping party. The 
reel ends with views of Mt. Hood in the dis- 
tance 

\n enjoyable number for a film program, and 
iluable to any audience for the glimpses it 


gives of this particular part of the Northwest. 


The City (Educational Film 


Exchange)— 


Mention Tue EpvucationaL SCREEN 
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released. 





Edward Everett Hale. 


mals. 


- “LORNA DOONE,” 


| WRITE 
| 804 South Wabash Avenue 
| 


KINEMA NOW BOOKING 


“FALLEN GODS”—Stupendous new production—8 reels—just 
“THE FALL OF BABYLON”—David Wark Griffith’s masterpiece \) 


especially edited for community use. 


| 
| “THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY”—The famous story by 
| 
| 


“URASHIMA”—The Rip Van Winkle of Japan. 
“THE GHOST OF SLUMBER MOUNTAIN”—Prehistoric ani- || 


| “THE CRISIS,” 
| DOWN EAST,” “WHAT BECOMES OF THE CHILDREN” 


and 154 other selected pictures. 


GET YOUR BOOKINGS EARLY 
NOW FOR KINEMA’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 


KINEMA FILM SERVICE 


Phone Wabash 3092 


“FOLKS FROM WAY 


Chicago, Illinois 











A symphonic picture of a great city, its finan- 
cfat center, its theatrical playground, its monu- 
ments in memory of the soldiers of a great war, 
its bridges, its towers, its fine architectural 
beauties and its busy waterfront. Not a word 
is said to label it as New York, yet not one can 
be in doubt as to the identity of the city which 
furnished the subject. 

Scenes as lovely as a painting or an etching 
justify the city’s claim to beauty as well as to 
industry and trade. There are most artistically 
photographed scenes of the city’s sky line at 
night, and some of its towers of steel and con- 
crete seen in the late hours of a summer day, 
its bridges and towers against a moonlet sky, 
its park scenes in summer and winter and the 
river Hudson with its boats at anchor as seen 


from the famous drive. Some of its especially 


famous landmarks come in for their 
Arch and the 


church which stands at the head of the city’s 


share of 
attention—such as Washington 
money mart, 

A Post 
kind. 

JUVENILE 

Rumpelstiltskin (4 reels) (Kinema Film Ser 

vice)—A delightful film version of the old story 


Please Write to Advertisers and Mention Trt 


Nature picture, and a classic of its 


of the wicked little dwarf, the beautiful daugh- 
ter of the miller, and the prince who, disguised 


as a hunter, seeks a bride who will love him 


for himself. 


It has the refreshing atmosphere of fairy 


story—a not too literal adherence to probabil 
ity and a permissible touch of humor here and 


there. There is, of course, the good fairy, who 





turns the dragon into a harmless frog, the 
magic carpet with its great power for good, | 
Simple 
transformed, the wicked dwarf and the cruel] 
[In this latter 


character, a touch of burlesque and slang is the 


Simon and the pig into which he is] 


king with the tremendous nose. 


only unfortunate touch in the entire subject. 
There is action and suspense—after the man- } 


ner of the fairy tale—and a perfect justice in 
the end which sees the wicked dwarf sentenced 
to a life of spinning straw into gold. Proving, 
if it proves anything, that virtue always wins, 
and that wickedness is a most short-sighted pol 
icy. 

Through the Looking Glass (5 reels) (Ne 
Non-Theatrical Motion Pictures)—As 
charming a bit of foolishness as the origina 
book of Lewis Carrol’s from which this is taken 


tional 
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Fishing 
Harpooning Sea Monsters 
Scenic Wonders 
Terrapin Farming 
Native Industries 


Coffee Industry 
Life as Others Lead It 
When the Earth Rocks 


Headquarters 


306-7-8 Townley Bldg. 








ADVENTURING 
WITH THE COSMOPOLITAN 


A six-reel story of Life, Travel and Adventure which takes the student from 
the United States to the Tropics of Central America. 


Not a dull moment in the six reels. 
Highly instructive. 
Singie reel films of our own make now ready for distribution. 
Sugar Industry of Central America 


And many other subjects of from one to five 
reels. Complete synopsis of any film on request. 


Bookings anywhere in the U. S. 


COSMOPOLITAN EXPEDITION 


EXPEDITION 


Hunting 
Indian Life 
Wild Bird Life 
Mountain Climbing 
Historical Places 


Sports 


Banana Industry 
The Maya of Today 
Still Waters 

No H. C. L. Here 


P. O. Box 1662 
Miami, Fla. 














Good fun for children, and refreshing for adults 
who will enjoy recalling Alice and her “adven- 


’ 


tures.” Here she comes to life as her exact 
self—the imaginative little thing whose favorite 
phrase is “Let’s pretend,” and who longs to see 
what it is like on the other side of every mir 
ror where “things go the wrong way.” 

In Looking Glass 
upon the Jabberwock (for all pictures in story 
books are alive in House) the 
Chessroom where all the Chess people live, the 
Red Queen who shows Alice the Rocking Horse 
Fly and the 
counters the 


House at last, she comes 


Looking Glass 


Rough and Tumble Bug; she en- 


Walrus and the Carpenter by the 





You Must Have the 
New Bass Catalog! 


This new 52 page book is your 
guide to correct buyingin Motion 
Picture Cameras, Projectors, and 
Supplies. Price lowest. Quality 
and Service as only Bass knows 





Write or wire for your copy today. 


BASS CAMERA COMPANY 
Dept. 210-109 No. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


how to give. 











Please Write to 


Advertisers and Mention Tue 


sea shore where “all the little oysters stood and 
waited in a row;” and met Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee, Humptydumpty, and the Mad 
Hatter in prison, convicted and serving his sen- 
tence although he has not yet committed the 
crime, for “everything goes backward in Look- 
ing Glass Land.” 


Training of Teachers 
(Concluded from page 337) 


and enrich text books and other subject matter 
that every teaching situation may become an 
interesting concrete thought — provoking ex- 
perience to the child. No other addition to 
the technique of teaching can be so productive 
of gains in the total results of the educative 
process if wisely handled by trained teachers. 

New and better visual material and equip- 
ment is being introduced daily and there is a 
great need of a nation-wide recognition of the 
importance of teachers to use it 
In this age of transition and prog- 
institution can afford to 
treat lightly any effective educational means 
that promises to bring keener interest, more 
economy and greater efficiency to the teaching 


process. 


training 
effectively. 


ress no educational 
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The Covered Wagon (13 reels) 
O NE of the screen’s greatest achievements 
quality. 
acters as it is the struggle of man against fear- 
ful odds which Nature puts in his path—a 
struggle against desert and cold, aginst the bar- 
riers of mountain and rushing stream, against 


to date. It is drama with genuine epic 
Not so much a play of individual char- 


wild animals and savages as untamed, against 
hunger and uncertainty. It is the stirring rec- 
ord of pioneering of all time. 

The story woven into the picture is all well 
enough, but the real center of interest is that 
long winding train of wagons making its toil- 











Youthful minstrel of the expedition. 









The thin line of civilization threading its way westward. 


some way from the plains of the Mississippi 
to the little known the West. 
Within that train as it toils onward, life takes 
its steady course relentlessly, with its struggles, 


lands of great 


its loves and hates, births and deaths, dissen- 
tions and losses. 

There are some fine dramatic moments—the 
start at the given the pioneers with 
faces set steadfastly toward the goal thousands 
of miles distant; the fording of the great stream; 
the fight against the prairie fire and the Indian 
attacks; and, not least of all, the silent prayer 
at the last, those simple heroes of that journey 


signal, 


on their knees in the Oregon snow of mid- 
winter, 
And there are classic characters—the old 


trader and the guide perhaps pre-eminent. Some 


good comedy varies the action, although it is 


to be regretted (as far as the possible future 


non-theatrical showings are concerned) that 
the episode of the liquor is relied upon for so 
much of the comedy action. A fault which, 
fortunately, a judicious use of the scissors will 
modify, while in no sense need it rob the 
characters of their picturesque qualities. There 
is also a little subtle suggestion that tobacco 


chewing on the part of the lad in the story 
strengthens the frontier flavor, though the boy 
is hero enough without it. And the obvious 
melodrama of the plot might have been softened 
to good artistic effect. 

A film, however, stands as an incomparable 
picture of that none too well remembered period 
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The gathering of the wagons at the 
start of the journey. 


of American pioneering, bringing to vivid life the 


hardships and sufferings of those heroic days, 


and the strength and vigor which overcame and 
conquered. There is a stirring something about 
it which makes every American pulse beat a lit- 
belongs to a 
(Released 


tle quicker with a pride that he 


race which produced such as these. 


by Famous Players.) 
Black Shadows (5 reels) 
Y all @wdds 


from 


the best picture which has yet 
the South 


about it that is convincing. 


come Seas, with a reality 
It is “a journey backwards in civilization” 
a trip to the equatorial islands of the Pacific 
where the life of the black people is primitive 
and the civilization of the outside world has 
not penetrated. Good 
of animated map work to point out the route 
of the journey and the location of the various 
groups of islands visited. 
effort 


use is made throughout 


A commendable has been made to 


show something of life as it really is in the 


Polynesian Islands. On the way out from the 
Pacific port, one of the 
Society Islands, 
visited; street scenes and views of the public 
market give a real idea of this 
Pacific.” 


first stops is at the 


where the capital of Tahiti is 


“Paris of the 


In Samoa there is the largest wire 


less station of the Pacific, and the film gives 
interesting glimpses of Samoan home life. In 
the Fiji Islands the thread of civilization be- 


comes faint—and the natives live in their house 
craft on the streams and the queer shaped huts 
In the New 


are all cannibals, many oft 


on land in truly primitive fashion. 
Hebrides the natives 
whom have never seen a white man. Here, as 
in the case of many of the other island popula- 
tions, the black people are shown carrying on 
their primitive occupations, and doing their 
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various ceremonial dances which form so large 
a part of their ritual of the hunt. A good deal 
of attention is paid to some of the most inter- 
esting details of costume and ornamentation, 
native homes and picturesque watercraft. 

In the Islands a head hunt is en- 
acted for the camera, with no little dramatic 
effect. The preparation, involving the Dance 
of Blood, which lasts all night, the embarking 
of the warriors, on each canoe the 
war god of victory; the surprise attack upon 
the inhabitants of the neighboring island, and 
the actual battle—all end with the Dance of 
the Skulls around a pile of trophies on the 
shore 


Solomon 


grotesque 


The film has much to recommend it. There 
is a minimum of posing on the part of the 
native subjects—a fault so common to efforts 
of this the reels are further distin- 
guished by some really beautiful photography. 
It is, from the nature of the subject, 
not a immature. But 


sort—and 


perhaps, 


film for audiences too 





A headhunter and the prow of his peculiar 
shaped boat. 











Professor Robert Mc- 
Elroy, of Princeton 
University, writes: 












“I consider the 
Trans-Lux Daylight 
Picture Screen a 
most important and 


The TRANS-LUX 
daylight without darkening 



















Every educational in- 
stitution in the coun- 
try ought to be 






further details of 
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DAYLIGHT SCREEN can 


ventilation and the expense of satisfactory window coverings. 


> y we se ith artificial lighting conditions wonder. . . 1 am get- 
far-reaching inven- It can equally well be used with arti _lighting conditio: ouder a 
tion as affecting ed- when desired. The TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT SCREEN | | ae ee 
. . 4 wojec x 
ucation. It supplies is non-inflammable, can be cleaned and rolled up without ome oaee tad ee 
a very .real need. damage. It is made in any size for any purpose. any other screen. 


For the sake of finer and more economical projection, ask 
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ele Veg Carl E. Akeley, big 
: } game hunter and 


curater of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Nat- 
. ural History, writes: 
be used in 
thus avoiding poor 


room, “The Trans-Lux 


Daylight Screén is a 


Because of its bril- 
liancy, much smaller 
pictures may be used 
and this feature 








equipped with these 
screens.”” 





it is true to life—as it is lived in a land far 
different from ours—and contains much fine 
material of instructional value. (Released by 
Pathe.) 
A Trip to the Arctic With Uncle Sam (4 reels) 
Each reel is a complete unit of the subject, all 
dealing with far northern life as seen by the 
U. S. S. Bear of the Coast Guard Service. 


In the first reel the Bear is seen starting from 
Seattle, and, passing the ice floes off the Aleu- 
tian Islands, encounters the ship which rescued 
Amundsen. The explorer is shown, with two 
Eskimo children and the Eskimo crew of his 
abandoned ship as well as the survivors of his 
dog team. The Bear makes a search for Amund- 
sen’s vessel, and tows it down Bering Sea. 


Good use is made through the reels of a map 
of Alaska showing coast locations visited by 
the ship. Point Barrow (the northernmost point 
in Alaska), is represented by views of the hos- 
pital and the northermost school on the con- 
tinent, where Eskimo children are taught. 

Throughout, there are interesting views of 
various kinds of Eskimo dwellings, and a good 
deal of footage is given to Eskimo types, with 
their characteristic dress. Especially novel, too, 
are views of the Bear among the restless ice 
floes along the coast, giving one an excellent 
idea of an ice-clogged coast. 

The most serious drawback to the effective- 
ness of the picture is the artificial posing which 
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a : appeal to me.”’ 
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alone makes a great 









— 


the camerman evidently thought necessary in 
order to do full justice to 
Titles are not always the best, and the photog- 
raphy leaves something to be desired, though 
one realizes that conditions are difficult in far 
northern latitudes, 


his shy subjects. 


The second reel of the series is entitled “In 
the Land of the Midnight Sun with Uncle Sam” 
and finds the Bear off the coast of Siberia. Es- 
kimos come aboard to barter with the sailors, 
and dance by way of welcoming these visitors 
from the outside world. A hint is gNen of the 
problem of supplying fresh water to the Bear— 
for the sailors take advantage of a clear stream 
which flows into the harbor, and pump fresh 
water to the boat anchored off shore. 

“Uncle 
kimo Family”—a unique yearly exodus of 250 
King’s Island, 50 out in 
3ering Sea, where they go to hunt seal and 
but spend on Nome 
There they seen tanning walrus 
hide, which is used for boats and shoes. Most 
delicate and artistic work is done in carving 
various articles out of the ivory of walrus tusk— 


Reel 3 shows Sam moving his Es- 


villagers from miles 


walrus their summers 


Seach. are 


some of which are displayed in closeup. 

The last reel on “Uncle Sam’s Queer Indus- 
tries in the Arctic” completes the series, and pic- 
tures the reindeer on Seward Peninsula where 
a large industry is developing from 
stock imported from Siberia. Basket weavers 
are seen at work, and the Eskimo use of the 
scanty materials at hand is interestingly shown 
in the making of sleds—walrus tusks serving as 
runners—and boats from reindeer skins. 


herding 


A rather miscellaneous collection of glimpses 
of Arctic life, but material 
which should be useful in a study of northern 
peoples. (Distributed by Church and School Film 
Exchange, 316 Locust St., Des Moines, Ia.) 


containing much 
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The shadow on Calvary, to all ages 
the symbol of brotherhood and freedom. 


* * 


Like a Dream the Past 
Rises Before One In This 
Idealized History of the World 


159 North State Street 





The Light of the World 


l‘reedom and equality (God’s thought in 
Creation) followed through the time of 
Moses and the Christ period, to our mod- 
ern day, when the principle of equality 
has become the foundation of enlight- 
ened governments, and peace and free- 
dom the hope of the modern world. 


A stirring drama of historic episodes 


SUPER PHOTOPLAY SERVICE 


e-edited Version of 
the Birth of a Race 


(7 REELS) 


* * 


Superior in Conception andTheme 
to any other Biblical or Educa- 
tional Photoplay Ever Produced 


Chicago, Illinois 








INDUSTRIAL 
How Salmon Are Caught (DeVry 


tions) —Produced by the Canadian Government, 
it is a summary of the methods of fishing for 
British Columbia salmon—by the use of drag 
nets, which are laid to surround the school and 
then hauled in, by trolling with hook and line 
and by purse seines in open waters. Especially 
good are the views of the fish being scooped out 
of the trap nets. Separating and sorting the 


fish complete the subject. 


Your Friend, the Railroad (4 reels) (Agricul 
tural Department, New York Central Railroad, 
Chicago). 

Devoted to showing how the railroad moves 
(1) Live Stock, (2) Grain, (3) Perishable prod- 
ucts, and (4) Milk, and delivers them in perfect 
condition to the consumer. Each reel is a com 
plete unit in itself, and all admirably adapted to 
instruction. 

In the first reel of the series, the purpose ol 
the whole four is brought out by a little ani 
mated cartoon representing the railroad as some 
people regard it, the remainder of the film is 
devoted to showing the railroad as it really is. 

The first reel follows live stock from the ship 





Please 


Write to Advertisers 


Circula- 


per to the market, through the processes of 
loading, feeding, resting the stock, reloading and 
unloading at the slaughter houses, giving one 
a comprehensive idea of all that is involved in 
its handling. 

The railroad also makes possible the- ship- 
ment of grain at comparatively small cost. It 
is loaded from the elevator, and in the great 
railroad yards, cars are classified and.made into 
trains according to their destination. - Espectally 
good views show the operation of the hump 
track, and the great freight locomotives. that 
haul tremendous loads of grain on the east- 
ward journey. There is injected into this reel 
a bit of interesting propaganda on the subject of 
highways—built and maintained with the taxes 
from railroad properties, and yet providing a 
free right of way for freight trucks competing 
with railroads. The tax burden on railroads is 
shown to increase the transportation costs, and 
the amount of the tax bill becomes impressive 
as it is shown in cartoon form. 

Taking up the story again, grain is seen in 
the storage yards in preparation for export to 
foreign countries. 

The second reel shows the transportation of 
special care in 


perishable produce, requiring 
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National Pictures Academy 
“The Home of Refined Photoplays”’ 


EXCLUSIVELY 
NON -THEATRICAL 


Educational, Dramas, Comedies 
Religious, Travelogues, News & Weeklies 


SACRED SONGS with Music on Film— 
Something New 


High Class Pictures at Low Rentals 
We pay part of the transportation charges 


New and Used MOTION PICTURE PROJECTORS 
Bought, Sold and Exchanged 


National Pictures Academy 


94 Wisconsin Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Telephone Broadway 2006 
Free Film List 
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U. C. SERVIC 


Good Films and Projectors 
STANDARD MOTION PICTURES 
¥ For Churches, Schools and All Non-Theatrical 
Institutions 

Wells & Douglass 

1108 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 
Graphoscope Service Company 

130 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y 
Motion Picture Exhibition Company 

Proctor Theatre Building, Newark, N. J 
Scient.fic & Cinema Supply Company 

1004 Eye Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 
Will.am F. Kelley Company 

1818 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Non-Theatrical Motion Picture Service 

201 Joseph Mack Building, Detroit, Mich 
International Church Film Company 

861 Reibold Building, Dayton, Ohio 
Pilgrim Photoplay Exchange 

736 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
James A. Keeny 3 

431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill 
Francis D. White 

306 Film Exchange Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn 
H Mot.on Picture Service Coe. 

314 South 13th Street, Omaha, Neb 
Church Film Service 

1822 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
David F. Parker 

1913 Commerce Street, Dallas, Texas 
Graphoscope Service Company 

1924 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 
Independent Film Exchange 

177 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco, Cal 
Standard Motion Picture Service 

917 South Olive Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Educational Project-O Film Company 

218 American Bank Building Los Angeles, Cal 
Southern Church Film Corporation 

104 North 17th Street, Birmingham, Ala. 
Church and School Film Exchanve 

316 Locust Street, Des Moines, Iowa 


UNITED CINEMA COMPANY, INC. 
130 West 46th Street New York, N. Y. 














its handling. The large cold storage plant at 
Medina, ‘N. Y., is equipped to hold produce to 
await a market demand. Cars are iced from re- 
frigeration plants, and the exact machinery of 
measuring the amount required, and the load- 
ing of ice into the cars is a phase of railroad 
operation about which too little is known, and 
yet without which our city markets would show 
far less variety than at present. The produce 
is followed to the freight yards and on the car 
ferries until it reaches the produce piers of New 
York City. 

Iced cars are also necessary to the transporta- 
tion of milk (Reel 4) and views are given of 
the new iceless milk container, a car just intro- 
duced, which will hold 800 gallons. Milk trains 
must travel at express speed, and no interrup- 
tions must be allowed to interfere with their 
operation, all of which involves clearing the 
tracks of snow in winter as well as keeping the 
way open at other times. Unloading at the 
receiving station is in itself a big job, for New 
York City alone receives 1,600,000 gallons of 
milk a day over the lines of this one railroad. 


Pay Dirt (2 reels) (Agricultural Extension 
Department, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa,) 





This story of a family who, realizing that 
their stony farm “back east” holds little promise, 
take a claim out west where they are told the 
fine soils will never wear out. 

Five years later they are seen in possession 
of an lowa farm, which the father of the fam- 
ily works on the assumption that the soils will 
never wear out. Crops are planted year after 
year, with decreasing returns to be sure, yet 
nothing is done to replenish the soil. 

The two young boys, however, have different 
ideas. When the clover crop turns out a fail- 
ure, and the corn grows poorer and poorer, 
they take a sample of the soil to be tested at 
their agricultural college. The soil expert rec- 
ommends lime and _ phosphorus. 

Winter and spring pass, and the father away 
at a sanitarium knows nothing of what is going 
on. But when he returns, there is a fine crop 
A good con- 
trast is shown between the crop on ground 


of clover as a surprise for him. 


treated with fertilizer and on that without. 

The moral of the film lies in the question, 
“Ts soil merely ‘pay dirt’ to be mined as long as 
it will last, or is it to be wisely conserved that 
it may yield indefinitely ?” 
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for non-theatrical exhibitors. 


NEW YORK “ 71 West 23rd Street 
CHICAGO ‘ ‘ 744 So. Wabash Avenue 
BOSTUN - . “ 28 Piedmont Street 


CINCINNATI - - Broadway Film Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, Film B’ Id’ g., East 2|st St. and Payne Ave. 


AMERI 


A Constructive 
Motion Picture Service 





FILMS FOR THE SCHOOL, 
CHURCH AND COMMUNITY CENTER 


HE AMERICAN MOTION PICTURE CORPORATION has one of 
the largest and most complete libraries of educational, religious and 
specially edited entertainment films in the country. More than 2,000 

reels of material, including the famous Beseler Film Library, are available 


All Films can be obtained on Non-inflammable Stock 


Write to the exchange nearest you 






50 Church Pro New York 


Loeb Arcade 
3431 Olive Street 
1822 Wyandotte Street 

63 Walton Avenue 
- 1516 Davenport St, 


MINNEAPOLIS" - - - 
ST. LOUIS - . - 
KANSAS CITY, MO. - 
AILANTA . - - 
OMAHA - . 


Devoted to the 
Non-Theatrical Field 











THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 
(7 Reels)—Super Photoplay Service, 159 N. 
State St., Chicago 
RE-EDITED version of “The Birth of a 
which remembered as 


Race,” will be 


enjoyed tremendous popularity 
during war This makes 
extensive use of the purely historic scenes than 
did the original (in which the review of history 
formed only the prologue to the war story) 
and far less footage is 
enough, in fact, 
the present day. 

As it stands in this version, 
series of scenes which has as its general theme 
the development of the idea of democracy and 
freedom from the creation to the 
Bible narrative is followed faithfully, 
from the Garden of Eden, 
first peace and happiness, to the time when dis 
cord and came the 
man was punished by the great calamity of 
the Flood. came the time of Moses, 
when the Hebrew race, enslaved by the Egypt 
ians, were led by Moses to freedom in 
the promise land, Again, in the time of Rome, 
cruelty and oppression gained the upper hand 


having 


days. version morét 


devoted to war—only 


to bring the theme down to 


it is a dramatic 
present. The 


in review, 


where all was at 


violence into world and 
Then 


a new 


and Christ appeared to preach the brotherhood 
of man. centuries later, a new con- 
tinent, discovered by Columbus, became the 
home of a first venture in democratic govern- 


Fourteen 


ment. Even there, however, oppression ap- 
peared, and the Great Emancipator gave him- 
self that freedom might survive. Still later, 


the Great War blights the peace of the world, 
sacrificed before universal 
the dream of nations. 


and man must be 
peace may become 

There are parts of the sequence which deserve 
particular mention for the artistry which they 
show. The Israelites in slavery and the young 
Moses as a champion of his people are scenes 
well done. The Bible narrative is kept without 
distortion throughout, and especially convincing 
are the scenes of the rabble before the palace 
of Pilate, and the dramatic moments on Cal- 
vary. There are also some truly “remarkable 
views of the World War armies. 

It is perhaps inevitable that there should be 


character portrayals that fall somewhat short 


of ideal. Bible characters have become more or 
less classic personalities, and any effort to por- 
tray them in terms of screen figures, with 


runs the risk of being a 
361) 


gestures and makeup, 


Concluded on page 











The Educational Screen 


Pictures and the Church 


Conducted by 
CuHesTER C. MARSHALL, D. D. 


Motion Pictures to Get Audiences* 


F the sole use of the motion picture for the 
church is just to get an audience, I doubt if 
it is worth our consideration. But to get 
people to come in order that one may give them 
a religious message is very much worth while, 
and anything which enables the preacher to do 
this is worthy of his most careful consideration 


What preacher but would feel he was en- 
gaged in bigger business preaching to one 
thousand people than to one hundred? And 


what layman but would support his church and 
pastor more loyally if his pastor was preaching 
to ten times as many people as he is preaching 
to? It would surely 
investment. 


be a bigger and better 


It is true that any consecrated preacher 
would rather preach the gospel to a congrega- 
tion of one hundred than to afford entertain- 


wholesome as 





ment for one thousand people 
But the fallacy of 
much thinking to the effect that having a crowd 


that entertainment might be. 


always presupposes less care in the prepara- 
tion of the sermon ought to be exploded once 
and for all, 

Ordinarily there is no virtue in preaching to 
empty pews. 
to evangelize wooden benches. If benches could 
and made into saints there 


Nobody has yet shown us how 


be evangelized 
would be a good many churches over the land 
filled with “gospel soaked” pews. It is a trite 
observation that pews are only to hold the peo- 
ble which are to be brought into the church and 
then christianized or trained in Christ-like living. 

I have asked what layman would not be hap- 
pier to support a church that ministers to large 
numbers the the 
To answer my own question, I 


than to church of empty 


pews. believe 
there are some who would rather support a min- 
istry to the handful rather than a ministry to the 


multitudes 





at least if the preacher has to resort 
to any modern methods to prevail upon the mul- 
titudes to come in. 


We are mortally afraid of innovations. Our 
fathers were equally fearful and suspicious of 
*An 


address delivered at the Church 


World, at Atlantic City, June 6, 1923. 


Departmental of 


innovations. They resisted the organ, and as 
for the violin, was it not the “Devil’s” 


Our look 


picion on the Sunday school as an 


own in- 


strument ? fathers with equal 


sus- 
innovation— 
the very same school we now regard as the heart 
of the church of the of the 


today and hope 


church of tomorrow. 

But there is no more occasion for fear in 
regard to the motion picture than there was in 
regard to the organ or the Sunday school. Jesus 
taught and preached with word pictures contin- 
uously. It is worth while to remember that the 
word pictures were the only kind of pictures 
available in his day. Art was early seized upon 
by the church and has been one of its greatest 
the The motion 
picture is merely an evolution of the pictorial 


assets even to present day. 
art and its possibilities are almost infinite. 
Motion pictures, when properly chosen and 
projected, are a “crowd getter.” Of course, it 
goes without saying, the people who know the 
best the well- 


nigh perfect projection of the theater, will not 


and most artistic pictures and 


go to church more than once to see wretched, 
antiquated films projected in an amateurish way 


by a toy machine. 
But give people worth-while pictures of a 
character such as they do not see every time 


they go to a theater and they soon learn to 
expect something worth while and interesting 
and they will come again. Folk want something 


While be the 


“god” of the church, we need not expect crowds 


interesting. interest is not to 
to come to church unless there is plenty of in- 
terest to draw and hold them. The motion 
picture can be made a powerful ally in creating 
interest. 

The speaker had as a special attraction one 
Sunday night a few years ago, one of the most 
The weather 
was beautiful and the church was comfortably 
filled. The following Sunday night the speaker 
preached on Joan of Arc and used three reels 
of the film “Joan the Woman” to illustrate his 


prominent public men in America. 
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sermon. An hour before service time a 
downpour of rain started in and continued un- 
abated. When he started to church he had no 


idea there would be a sufficient number of peo 
hold a Imagine his 
Did he 


preach less effectively because there were over 


ple present to service. 


amazement to find the church crowded! 
one thousand people present than he would 
have preached to the handfui usually compris 
ing a stormy night congregation? 

But one may say that people will come only 
for the pictures. My best answer to that ob- 
jection is another illustration from my own ex 
perience. For ten consecutive mid-summer Sun 
day nights I announced a sermon series, each 
sermon to be illustrated by one of the two-ree! 
Lincoln cycles. The pictures had been seen well 
in advance, copious notes had been taken and 
the relationship between the sermon material 
and the picture was in every case very obvious 

The first night there was a large congregation 
We went 
service, and when giving out the closing hymn 


right through the regular order of 


it was anneunced that the regular service would 


be concluded with the benediction and that after 
the postlude a two-reel Lincoln cycle would be 
shown to illustrate the sermon. Every oppor- 
tunity was given to the congregation to leave 
during the postlude. As a matter of fact, one 
woman left the church after explaining to an 
The same 
The 


congregations held right up with increasing in 


usher that she had to catch a train. 
method was followed for all ten nights 
terest to the very end 
for the picture they could 
until after the 


was on hand for the opening hymn 


Had people come only 


easily have waited 


service, but everybody 


And what 


regular 


is even more to the point, those of the regular 


congregation who professed not to care for 


motion pictures invariably them. 


The only fair explanation of the success of tha 


experiment was that the services were interesting. 


stayed to see 


+ 


The picture increased interest in the sermon 
and the picture was doubly interesting because 
of the sermon which had been preached. Ordi 
narily, a few faithful people would have gath- 
ered each of those hot Sunday nights, and they 
would have gone through the service with the 
best show of interest they could simulate. But 
as it was a large congregation had a fine, in- 
teresting, helpful time on all those ten Sunday 
evenings. 


If pictures are to be used to get congrega 
g 
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tions, they must be wisely chosen, studied and 
“built in” as integral parts of the service— 
otherwise the crowd will come just as an audi- 
ence to see interesting pictures, but not as a 
congregation. Pictures must not be used merely 
to entertain, unless one wants simply a motion 
picture audience or “optience.” We are after 
congregations and not mere audiences. 

When used wisely to enforce one’s preaching, 
motion pictures vitalize a service, and people 
will come to a vital service, and what is more 
important, they will come again. When we get 
them to the church, then it is our business to 
give them the best message of life and hope, of 
righteousness and salvation that God can give 
to consecrated members of His Gospel. It surely 
is permissible to use pictures in a proper way 
to get people to church in order that we may 
get them into the church. 

Pictures are not to be 


\ word of caution. 


used as sermon substitutes. One should always 
preach as long as necessary to deliver his mes- 
sage. Nor are pictures to be used as crutches 
To select just the right picture 


by lazy men 


and prepare an appropriate sermon entails far 


work 


in ordinary service. 


mor‘ than is involved in the conduct of 
When properly used, the 
pictures can be used in preaching the Truth toa 
Why should the 


stones at this tre 


greatly increased congregation. 
church stand aloof or throw 
mendous invention? Why not consecrate it to 
the glory of God and the of His 
The into 


the soul of man is the 


extension 


Kingdom ? most important entrance 


“eye gate.” The motion 
picture can be a genuine ministry to the soul 
gate.” 


CHESTER C. MARSHALL, D.D. 


through the “eye 


rT bd 
Che Light of the World 
(Concluded from page 359) 

The portrayal of Jesus— 
difficult and precarious venture—al- 
though lacking the force which might be also 
associated with the gentleness of the character, 
is done with a commendable reverence. 


bit disappointing 





always a 


On the whole, the production has the sweep 
of a fine historic pageant—a panorama of scenes 
all tending to the development of the central 
thought—-the growth of the world toward real 
democracy and human equality, pointing to 
the dawn of a brighter day when all the world 


shall be at peace 
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Lantern and Slide 


Conducted by 
Dr. CarLtos E. CuMMINGS 


The editor of this department will attempt to answer all queries sub- 
mitted, on the making or projection of lantern slides, lanterns or still 


projectors, or pictures made by photography for educational purposes. 
All matters connected with moving picture projection or films will be 


discussed on another page. 


All readers of the Educational Screen are 


invited to make use of this page, and submit questions on any topic 


properly considered herein. 


Some Common Faults in Lantern Slides 


HE standard lantern slide as adopted in 
this country is 3% by 4” in size. As far 


as we know, every lantern manufactured 
in the United States will accommodate a trans- 
parency of these dimensions. The manufactur- 
ers as a rule are very careful in cutting the 
plates and as this is a matter beyond the reach 
of the lantern slide maker, cannot be controlled 
in any way by him. There is very little fault 
to be found with most of the slide plates on the 
market. Coated on thin glass free from bubbles 
and uniform in size, they occupy practically the 
same position in the plate holders, making it 
possible for us to depend on our ground glass 
marking for centering. The best cover glasses 
are secured by cleaning up spoiled and obsolete 
slides, but this supply is seldom sufficient where 
our work reaches proportions of any magni- 
tude. The covers which we buy in bulk will 
usually average 90% of bubble-free glass. Old 
negatives if sufficiently thin can be cut into 
good cover glass but we must avoid those of 
any great thickness, as a thick cover results in 
a heavy bulk and possibly a greater likeiihood 
of breakage in the lantern. 

Our friends across the water prefer a slide 
31%” square and some American lanterns are 
prepared to take this size in addition to the 
standard. It is better, however, when the op- 
portunity offers to build up these small slides 
to standard size. We have used two methods 
to,accomplish this. The slides can be length- 
ened: by attaching to each end with binding 
strips a piece of cardboard about the thickness 
of the slide and 3% by %” in size. A sticker 


on both sides will usually produce a sufficiently 
strong joint to withstand ordinary wear. An- 
other method which gives us the advantage of 
producing a more uniform appearing result and 
also. of inserting our own mats consists in open- 
ing the slide, discarding the cover, and attach- 


ing to the positive two pieces of glass 3% by 
¥g” by means of gum strips on the face. This 
is then remounted with a standard size cover 
and when finished appears uniform with other 
slides and allows full space underneath the 
cover for whatever labels we wish to place 
While slides too thick to be placed in 
the ordinary carrier are unusual, nevertheless 
they are sometimes seen, and a slide too thick 
to be projected is of no more value than no slide 
at all. 

The matter of matting is one to which un- 
fortunately too little attention is often given. 
The mat serves as a frame for the picture on 
the screen and also to carry the maker’s name, 
title, etc., preventing this data from being rfe- 
moved or obliterated by Mats can 
be purchased in quite openings 
but most dealers use a round cornered open- 
ing about 234 by 3” as standard. A _ round 
corner on any form of picture is an abomina- 
tion and the use of such openings is more or 
less of a habit. It is undoubtedly easier to man- 
ufacture a die which will cut a round cornered 
opening than to produce a similar die which 
will cut a square corner, and it is true that 
where the lantern is not set square with the 
screen, a round cornered picture does not ap- 
pear as distorted as a square one. Small cut- 
out patterns of metal can be secured by means 
of which openings can be cut with a small 
wheel cutter but great care should be taken in 
using these cutters to secure a clean, sharp 
edge, free from fuzz or fiber. A plate of glass 
affords a suitable surface on which to cut but 
it has a tendency to dull the cutting wheel. A 
piece of thick zinc which can be procured of a 
photo engraver gives greater freedom from slip- 
ping and is not so hard on the cutter. Where 
conditions permit, each slide should be matted 
individually to produce the best effect. A pat- 
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ented device sold by the dealers is a pad of “L” 
shaped half-mats covered with parallel lines by 
means of which any size of rectangular opening 
can be readily and accurately secured. The ob- 
jection to this arrangement is its cost and the 
time it takes to apply. In our laboratory we 
find the quickest and best method is to cut a 
binding strip into four pieces and after dampen- 
ing slightly place these on the emulsion on the 
four sides of the picture as desired. On top of 
this a standard mat with a large opening is 
placed and the whole bound up. Great pains 
must always be taken to produce clean edges, 
parallel sides, and square corners, as a defect 
which is hardly visible in the slide itself be- 
comes enormously exaggerated on projection 

Binding is another simple problem but one 
which apparently offers great difficulties to the 
beginner. While the binding of the slide in no 
way affects its projection quality, provided the 
paper is securely attached to the glass, it is a 
very simple matter, if properly done, to secure 
a neat and durable result. There is no necessity 
or even advantage in cutting binding strips into 
short pieces. If the strip is properly gummed 
and moistened the glass can be placed on it 
squarely and the slide revolved till the binder 
is fully attached, and by pinching down the 
corners without cutting them away, we leave 
an additional thickness of paper at the corner. 
Frequently in handling, slides are stacked and 
these reinforced corners serve to keep the glass 
surface from coming in contact and thus pre- 
vent scratching and dulling of the surface from 
rubbing against other slides. 

To the operator the most exasperating fea- 
ture of the ordinary slide is the thumb label, 
or to speak more correctly the lack of it. To 
the man in the booth 4a slide without a thumb 
label is worse than no slide at all, and on the 
other hand, a thumb label properly placed en 
ables him to quickly and accurately place the 
picture on the screen right side up and right 
way around. Many lecturers hand their slides 
to the operator with the statement that they 
are “all in position, right side up and in order, 
and thumb labels are not necessary,” but with 
the greatest care results in 
mountains standing on their head and other ab- 
normalities. If the thumb label were a difficult 
Or expensive thing to apply, there might be 
some excuse for its absence, but it is possible 
to label an entire lecttire set in a very few mo- 
ments and there is no excuse except careless- 
ness for not so doing. This label also serves to 
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“The Screen of a Thousand Angles” 





Actual pholograph in brilliant sunshine in classroom of a 
leading college. 


DAYLIGHT PROJECTION 


with the 


SPENCER DELINEASCOPE 


and the 


TRANSLUX SCREEN 


The above outfit 


your Classroom means 


in 


No Darkened Rooms 
Open Windows Perfect Ventilation 
No Eyestrain 
Wide Angle of Vision 


Write for: ‘‘The Two Pamphlets” 


SPENCER LENS CO. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


SPENCER San Francisco, Cal. 


Mentreal, Canada 
ae 


New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, III. 
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receive the set and serial number by which the 
slide is identified in storage, but wherever pos 
sible such data should also be placed on the 
mat where they will not become obliterated. Do 
not attach the labels by rubb-ng all the paste 
off on a wet sponge and then expect them to 
stick on glass. The best, if not a particularly 


+ 


refined method, to wet them on the tongue, 
but if this is objected to the moisture should be 
applied with a small brush preferably dampened 
in a weak gum solution and the label should 
be very carefully rubbed down as soon as ap- 
plied. If this is done there is no reason why it 
should not last as long as the slide itself. The 
proper position for the thumb label is the lowe: 
left hand corner of the slide when viewed as it 
When properly placed 
slide by the label 


while standing on the right hand side of the 


appears on the screen. 
the operator picks up the 


lantern and it will then appear as it should. The 
English slide is usually marked with two dots 
on the upper corners. There are eight ways of 
putting an English size slide in the lantern and 
seven of them are wrong. Unless thumb-labeled 
the odds are strongly against the operator. 
The title label should be about 31%” long and 
should not project beyond the end of the glass 
While this is usually attached to the face of the 
slide on the same side as the thumb label, it is 
better to put it on the back, attaching it to the 
transparency rather than the cover glass. Many 
times the binding becomes 
cover glass falls away 


loosened and the 
in handling and if the 
label is attached to the cover glass it may be 
lost or misplaced, causing confusion when the 


slide is sent in for repairs. 


©. B.C. 
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MOTSCO GENERATOR 


Operates on any AUIOMOBILE or 1 RU 
THICITY for Motion Picture Machines and , illumination. 


Gives the most satisfactory results for LIGHTING your School, 
Church, Lodge or Home. 


Weight of Complete Outfit only 44 pounds. 
ature upon request. 


Machines—Film and All Equipment for 


MONARCH THEATRE SUPPLY CO., 724 So. Wabash Ave. 
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Full details and liter- 


Visual Education 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Visual Instruction at the N. E. A. 
(Concluded from page 343) 
When it is 


vear and a half ago at Chicago that the 


considered that it was only a 
Visual 
Instruction Association was first conceived; 
that it was erganized only a year ago at Bos- 
shown in 
actual conjunction with the sessions of the N. 
E. A. were presented 
it will be 


ton; that the first motion pictures 


Cleveland last winter, 


seen how rapid and how wide have 


been the strides in the direction of increased in- 


Whereas, 


fore made in the direction of incorporating mo- 


terest in this field. all efforts hereto- 


tion picture instruction in the regular program 
of school activities has been undertaken almost 
with fear and timidity, there is now a general 
up-to-date that 
motion picture 


recognition that no school is 


does not have its equipment; 
that the ideal equipment should bring the mo- 
tion picture into the class room, or where this 
is impossible, the specific classes interested must 
be brought to the auditorium; that no normal 
school tacilities 
to its students unless some provision is made 


provides adequate curriculum 


art of 
instruction; and that no city 


for training them in technique and the 
motion picture 
school system making a pretense of being up-to- 
date can much longer neglect the appointment 
of a properly equipped supervisor of visual in- 
struction, in whose hands should lie the full 
development of this newest and most efficient 
instrument of education, 

The annual meeting of the Visual Instruction 
Association of America was held at Oakland on 
July 3, at which time the entire official 
hoard was elected with the sole exception that 
Mills being 

Foute, 71 
. was elected 


Tuesday, 


owing to the services of Charles H 
available, Mr. 
West 23rd Street 


as treasurer. 


no longer George P. 


. New York, N. Y. 
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The Industrial Picture Field 


Conducted by 


HomMeER V. WINN 


Secretary of the Screen 


Screen Advertisers Association was 


HE 


formed several years ago as an organ 


zation of film manufacturers and was to 


all intents and purposes 
a body in the Associated Ad 


a trade body. They 
were accepted as 
vertising Clubs of the World, but did not mak 
any material progress at any time 

In June, 1922, 
ized at the annual convention of the 


ition was reorgal 
Associated 


Milwaukee. The purposes 


this associz 


Advertising Clubs at 
and plans of the new body were changed ma 
best of both 


terially to incorporate the ideas 


film and slide producers and the owners and 


exhibitors of such subjects 


Under the 
films 


regulations, producers, 
owners of slides, 


agers, sales managers and all others interested 


present 


and advertising mat 


in screen activities, are admitted to full mem 
bership on an equal basis 
Most of the leading film producers are men 


bers of the association. Many nationally know 
concerns, such as the H. J. 
Cadillac Motor Car 
ber Company, Commonwe 
and the Northeast Electric Company, are iden 
tified by active membership. 


Heinz Compat 
Long Bell Lum 


alth Steel ( ompan}\ 


Company, 


sriefly, the purposes of this association 
(1) to promote public interest in industr:al-edu 
cational films and slides; (2) to raise the sta 


dards of production; (3) to 
moral and financial reputation among producers 
and (4) 


formation regarding the circulation of films ar 


to provide its 


slides. 
The circulation of ndustrial-educatior 
films has been the one absorbing problem of 


Hundreds of excellent 


film have been produced by 


recent years 
the leading 
lines of industry These 


facturers in various 


subjects have been produ 
cost to the owners and in most cases are wel 
come in the non-theatrical field 

The better 


are being produced today, are in demand by 


class of industrial 


schools, county agents, churches, and clubs 


shown other than 


everywhere pictures ar 
the theatre. Many 
leges are using industrial films to supplemet 


large universities and col 


the regular course of instruction. 


{dvertisers Association 

[hrough a special arrangement with the pub- 
lishers of Tue Epucationat Screen, the associ- 
ition is enabled to place at the disposal of their 
great family of exhibitors the best of industrial 
films. Each month this department 
will contain news of the field, information re- 
garding the distribution of films, and also 
subjects in the 


special 


monthly reviews of the best 
field. 

We believe that this courtesy, so graciously 
extended by the management of thig magazine, 
will benefit both the film owner and the ever 
family of non-theatrical exhibitors. 
The reviews of industrial films, which will ap- 


increasing 


pear each month in this section, will be made 
under the supervision and control of the maga- 
zine No member 
to influence in at 
torial staff 


of our association will seek 
1y way the judgment of the edi- 
and their opinions of films submitted 
yr review will be accepted as final by our as- 
sociation. 
Plans are now being formulated whereby the 
various owners of film subjects will be able to 
plan their circulation through this department, 
served with 
the minimum loss of time and effort. Lists of 
uch films will shortly be in the hands of the 


; 


so that the greatest number can be 


| 
publishers and a special announcement will be 
issue. 


THE ATLANTIC CITY MEETING 


HE first meeting of the Screen Advertisers 


de in a subsequent 


Associati held in connection with the 
convention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, was June 5th and 6th at 
Atlantic City, N. J. Papers and reports were 
id by members of the association on the 
production and distribution of slides and films. 
[he distribution plans of the International Y. 


M. C. A.; the United 
DeVry Circulations companies 
were presented and Interesting 
talks were given by Bennett Chapple, American 
Rolling Mill Company, on “Motion Pictures as 

Force in Welfare by Mrs. F. S. 
Fox, Virginia Public Welfare Department, on 
films bearing definitely on Public 
Health; and by Mr. Chas. F. Hatfield, St. 
Screen Medium in Community 


States government; the 
and individual 


discussed. 


Promotion;” 
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‘‘The Best Industrial Film of the Year’”’ 


T the convention of the Screen Adver- 
A tisers Association held in Milwaukee in 

June, 1922, the DeVry Corporation of 
Chicago offered a portable motion picture pro- 
jector of their make for the best industrial film 
of the year. The board of judges after re- 
viewing all the films submitted in the contest 
unanimously awarded the prize to the Cycle 
Trades Association. Their film, “How Dreams 
Come True,” was produced by the Rothacker 

' Film Mfg. Company, Chicago. 

How Dreams Come True (One Reel—NF). 
Ambition rewarded is the theme of this un- 
usual industrial photoplay which was awarded 
the first prize as the best industrial film pro- 
duced duriny the current year. It features such 
well known stars as Ben Alexander, Peaches 
Graham, Bobby Hendrick, Claire Windsor and 
George Walsh. 1—This story is built around 
the trials and tribulations of “Shorty,” a typical 
Booth Tarkington character. 2—‘“Shorty” was 
late for the ball game and his team was de- 
feated. If he only had a bicycle he would have 
been there on time. He starts out 
enough money to buy a bicycle. The spirit 
and zest he puts into every job from carrying 
luggage to selling papers is portrayed. 
Then comes the bicycle contest, and “Shorty,” 
with his unique bicycle, made from a saw horse 


to earn 


well 


frame and barrel-end wheels, wins the prize 
and his dreams at last come true. (Free dis- 
tribution from DeVry Circulations, 1111 Cen- 
ter Street, Chicago.) 
Future Meetings 

There are to be held during the coming 
fiscal year two departmental meetings inde- 
pendent of the National Association. The first 
meeting will be August in New 
York City. Definite date of this meeting, as 


held during 


well as of subsequent meetings, will be pub- 
lished at a later date. 
Publications 
Annual Report, Screen Advertisers Associ- 


ation, Atlantic City, June 5th and 6th.—Copies 
of this report may be secured by writing the 
secretary of the association. 

“Motion Pictures as an Aid to Business.”— 
Four parts. Published in “Administration” for 
March, April, May, June, 1923. 
N. Y. Joint authors—P. A. Raibourn, Famous- 
Players, N. Y. C., and Roy L. Davis, DeVry 
Corporation, Chicago. This series of articles 


Ronald Press, 


makes a critical analysis of the production and 
distribution problems connected 
of motion pictures in 
this series of articles may be secured by ad- 
dressing the authors. 


with the use 


business. Reprints of 


Among the Producers 


(This department belongs to the commercial companies whose activi- 
ties have a real and important bearing on progress in the v:sual field. 

Within our space limitations we shall reprint each month, from data 
supplied by these companies, such material as seems to offer most infor- 
mational and news value to our readers. 

We invite all serious producers in this field to send us their literature 


regularly.—Editor.) 


System of Exchanges Established by National 
Non-Theatrical 

HE National Motion Pic- 

tures, Inc., first in the field of industrial 

film distribution, again its 

spirit by opening a series of exchanges in the 


Non-Theatrical 


shows pioneer 
key cities throughout the country to further 
facilitate and popularize the use of the film 
for educational purposes. 

Mr. Levy, the president, says that the time 
is ripe for branching out; that activities in the 
field, that the sustained profit-making 
of his organization, that the possibilities for 


basis 


greater service to the field and the putting of 
an extensive the disposal 
justify this 


library of films at 
of a greater number of customers, 
step. 

the need for exchanges in the 
become insistent. 
Thousands of letters have been received com- 
plaining of the difficulties attending dealings 
with the New York Office, from those in dis- 
tant parts of the matter 
how pictures, 


Day by day 


different cities has more 


country, who, no 


anxious they may be to secure 


are forced to go without them because of trans- 
portation charges. 


Others chafe at the delay, 
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the long wait before the films arrive, the risk 
of loss and damage*in traveling, and their in 
ability to view films in person. There will be 


absolutely no reason now for any _ school 


church or welfare institution not securing any 


film that they may happen to want. Already 
several of the big universities of the country, 
which have done their best to supply films 
from their meagre libraries to smaller insti 
tutions throughout their respective states, have 
expressed their commendation of this estab- 


lishment of exchanges. (These exchanges art 


listed in our advertisement in this issue.) 
Each branch office is fully equipped with a 
complete library, recently augmented by a 
number of the 
in the non-theatrical field, including the eleven 
reel portrayal of the activities of the United 
entitled “The 


the entire librar 


finest and largest productions 


States government departments, 
Romance of the Republic”; 
of the World Film Corporation 
lected dramas; the Eskay Harris list of juve 
niles, including the famous Wonder 
land and Through the Looking Glass features; 
a ten-reel elaborate 
scale of Columbus and the Discovery of Amer 
These have all 
been passed upon by the advisory board of 


series of sé 
Alice in 


presentation on a most 


ica, and others of equal note. 


educators, club women and clergymen of the 
various denominations. 
ized, scientifically tested and 
Carlos Ellis, secretary of the 
sisted by Miss Marietta S 
of geography in the Hackensack public schools, 
3erkeley, Cali 


chapters on 


Each reel is standard 
edited by Don 
company, as 


Higgins, supervisor 


formerly geography teacher in 


fornia, and author of the reog 


raphy in the Visual Monograph, published by 


the public schools of Berkeley 





Motion Pictures on the Leviathan 


HE use of motion pictures on ships is by 
no means a new idea and the United States 
extensively for this 


Navy has gone in very 


form of entertainment. Practically every ship 
of any importance in the Navy is equipped with 


Brooklyn 


film ex 


motion picture projectors and the 
Navy Yard has one of the largest 
changes in the world from which all these ves 
sels are regularly supplied with the very latest 
films. The illustration shown on this page is 
a photograph taken of Secretary Denby on 
board the U. S. S. Henderson when she took 
a party of distinguished guests to Japan last 
spring. 


The machine shown is a Power’s 6A, which 
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Power’s Projector on Board the Leviathan 


is used on the Leviathan, the world’s largest 
This vessel is equipped with a battery 

Projectors and a Raven Halftone 
Screen. The requirements of the Leviathan, 
an exacting nature as it is 
necessary to supply motion picture entertain- 
ment which is of the highest professional type. 
The machine 


ship. 


ot Power’s 


of course, are of 


while somewhat smaller 
than the professional machine used in theatres, 
gives strictly professional results and is well 
adapted for use in schools, colleges, churches, 
This type of machine is not strictly 
portable, but is considerably lighter than the 
ional models and can be moved 
As a matter of fact, it is 
motion picture projectors 
used on vessels shall be somewhat portable as 
frequently set up in one of the 


shown, 


and so on. 
larger protess 
very readily 


that 


about 


very ess¢ ntial 


machine is 


salons and then taken down after being used 
or pictures may be shown on deck in clear 
weather and, of course, under such circum- 


stances it is necessary that the projector be 
set up and removed without delay or difficulty. 





New Instruction Book Issued by Acme Motion 
Picture Projector Co. 

HOSE interested in visual education will 
T be glad to learn that one of the leading 
manufacturers of machines 
lesigned especially for school use has realized 


motion picture 
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The 


ZENITH 
Motion 
Picture 
Projector 





For schools, churches 
and similar institutions, 
industrial concerns, rail- 
way and steamship ccm- 
panies, and all others 
with whom clear, steady 
flickerless projection is 
important, and portahil- 
ity is an aavantage. 


Tested by 
years of 
efficient 

performance 







Equipped for 
motor, both adaptable to any standard lighting cur- 
rent. May be had with or without stereopticon for 


Mazda lamp and with Universal 


showing slides or views. Stereopticon quickly and 
easily attached or detached. 

The Zenith produces sharp ard clear pictures up 
to 100 feet and over. Uses standard films only. The 
selection of standard films is almost unlimited. 

Simple and easy to operate. Light in weight, less 
than 60 Ibs. Dependable, adaptable, sturdy and es- 
tablished. Endorsed by users; guaranteed. The mod- 
erate price appeals to those who desire durable and 
standard equipment at reasonable cost. Send for 
illustrative and descriptive booklet. No obligation. 


SAFETY PROJECTOR COMPANY 
310-312 West Second Street Duluth, Minn. 
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The Most Effective Tool 
In the hands of Progressive Teachers 


To make the Teaching of History, 
Geography, Health, Literature, 
Civics, Science. Fascinating, Memor- 


able and Profitable. 


The Victor Portable Stereopticon. 
For Class Room, Small or Large 
Auditorium. Brilliant Ilumination— 
Simple to Handle. 


Catalogues on request 


Slides Stereopticons Motion Pictures 
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New York City 
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the lack of adequate instructional material re 
garding the use and care of such projectors, 
To overcome this lack, which is believed by 
many to be one of the serious drawbacks to 
the more rapid spread of motion picture work 
in schools, the Acme Motion Picture Projector 
booklet 
which gives complete instructions for the use 
and care of their Acme S. V. E. combination 
motion picture projector and stereopticon. 
This booklet shows careful and _ intelligent 
effort. By making generous use of simple dia- 
grams and photographs to illustrate the various 
operations, the Acme Company has succeeded 


Company has prepared an excellent 


in producing a set of instructions which are] 
so easy to understand that anyone can learn to } 
operate and care for the Acme S. V. E, by? 


following the suggestions given. 


One of the distinctive features of the Acme @ 


Projector is that each operating button is out- 
side the case of the machine, and _ plainly 
labeled to show its function. 
operating controls is a great aid to the novice. 
The new instruction book is useful not only 
to the novice, but also to the more experienced 
operator; in addition to instructions for the 
operation and care of the machine, the book 
contains suggestions on the care of film, and 
other hints useful to projector users. 

A copy of “How to Operate the Acme 
S. V. E. Type F Semi-Portable Motion Picture 
Projector” is sent with each machine shipped 
from the Acme factory. The company will be 
glad to send one of the books to anyone in- 
terested who has not already received a copy. 


It is understood that the Acme Company is § 


preparing a similar booklet for use with the 
Model 12 Acme Portable Projector, a suitcase 


style machine which has become very populat-9 
those who require machines of that] 


among 
type. 
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